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EDITORIAL NOTES 


E TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Associa- 
tion will be held January 11-12, 1940, in Philadelphia. The 
Benjamin Franklin has been chosen as the headquarters hotel. 


THE WARD, WELLS anp DRESHMAN advertisement 
appearing in the March, 1939, BuLLETIN there occurred a typo- 
graphical error which we very much regret. This firm has di- 
rected the raising of more than $1,250,000,000 for educational 
religious and philanthropic enterprises, rather than $1,250,000 as 
printed. 


HON ORABLE BERNARD M. BARUCH has recently donated 

$10,000 to each of the following seven colleges in South Caro- 
lina: Converse, Wofford, College of Charleston, Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Newberry, Lander, The Citadel... Mr. Baruch is a native of 
South Carolina, his father having held a high position in the 
medical division of the Confederate States Army. 


E JUNIOR CONSULTATION SERVICE in New York City 

has prepared a volume based on 5 years’ work of their experi- 
enced counselors which will be of practical assistance to all who are 
engaged in giving vocational counsel to young people. It is en- 
titled ‘‘Counseling Young Workers’’ by Jane F. Culbert, Con- 
sultant, Junior Consultation Service and Helen R. Smith, Acting 
Director, Vocational Service for Juniors. It presents principles 
found to be of primary importance in counseling young people 
between the ages of 16 and 25 years, describes procedures and 
tests, and reproduces the forms used in the service. The pub- 
lisher is the Vocational Service for Juniors. 


N EPIDEMIC OF QUESTIONNAIRES is starting again. The 
questionnaire offense is particularly annoying and at the same 
time difficult to check. Control breaks down because college 
executives fail to notify offenders that all questionnaires should 
receive approval of the Association of American Colleges. We 
have no method of knowing what person or which organization 
is contemplating an attack on the colleges. It is suggested that 
our members protect themselves by returning ‘‘questionable’’ 
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questionnaires to the senders with a brief notice to the effect that 
no replies can be made until the blanks have met with approval 
of the Association. 


(ZOVERNMENT AND THE ARTS is a new book written by 

Grace Overmyer, with assistance from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, to fill an apparent need of information concern- 
ing government support of art and artists. Opening with a brief 
historical sketch of art patronage, the book ‘‘ consists in the main of 
facts concerning the history, plan of organization, financing and 
present operation of systems used in various countries for the 
official encouragement and support of the fine arts.’’ ‘‘Govern- 
ment and the Arts’’ is in two parts. The first deals with state aid 
in more than fifty foreign countries, and the second part is devoted 
to the United States. The book clears the ground of misinforma- 
tion on the general subject of government support of art and pro- 
vides a basis for more fruitful discussion on the whole subject of 
state aid to the arts. It is published by W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 


PRESIDEN T EMERITUS LOWELL of Harvard University has 

written a lucid, stimulating and timely book entitled ‘‘ What a 
University President Has Learned.’’ Doctor Lowell discusses the 
administrator’s problems, compares American colleges and univer- 
sities, contrasts the methods of recruiting men for the American 
and the British civil service, points out the value of examinations 
and the relation of high student rank to subsequent advancement, 
and considers various other academic topics. At the close is an 
interesting chapter on academic freedom. Official records indicate 
that several state universities were chartered and in operation 
before the University of Michigan which Doctor Lowell assumes 
was the first state university. The publisher is The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS Secretariat has just published 

No. 5 of the Bulletin of League of Nations Teaching: The 
Teaching of the Principles and Facts of International Cooperation. 
The object of this Bulletin is to bring to notice those activities of 
the League which are of particular interest to persons engaged in 
education. Among these activities the work of Intellectual Co- 
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operation occupies an important place. An inquiry is made into 
the teaching of modern languages as a factor in the mutual under- 
standing between peoples, and such questions as the modern means 
of spreading information in the cause of peace and the réle of 
exhibitions in international education are dealt with in separate 
articles. 


THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION is a very challenging book 

just published by Henry H. Sweets through the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication, Richmond, Virginia. Those interested 
in the liberal arts college will be particularly intrigued in reading 
this forceful and illuminating contribution to the importance and 
responsibility of the Church in continuing its interest in higher 
education. The chapter on ‘‘The Present Opportunity of the 
Church’’ is especially important. Doctor Sweets speaks with the 
authority and rich experience of thirty-five years as Secretary of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. 


NOTHER POSSIBLE FRAUD that can be perpetrated on 
colleges has recently been brought to our attention. ‘‘A man 

in New York City gets the faculty list, either out of the catalog or 
some other way. At infrequent intervals he then calls up mem- 
bers of the faculty whose homes are in the general vicinity of New 
York, or who have friends of immediate relatives in that area. The 
telephone call comes through on reverse charges, usually after the 
closing hours of any central office where the man might be sent for 
reference. He tells a plausible and shocking story of an accident 
in which someone has been seriously injured or killed, and the 
only identification is the name and address of the person he is 
calling. Naturally the person receiving the call immediately gives 
the names and addresses of several friends around New York who 
ean help in identifying the body and clearing up the situation. 
The man in New York then goes to these friends and tells a plausi- 
ble sounding story about being connected with the college, being 
stranded in New York for the lack of funds through no fault of his 
own, and asking for a small help on his way back home because he 
has telephoned the relative or friend at the college and has been 
referred to this individual.’’ 
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ON PAGES 346-349 of this issue is a preliminary list of non- 

profit organizations which are concerned with the arts in col- 
leges and which in the course of their work supply people or mate- 
rials to colleges. With the name, address, and executive office of 
each organization is included a brief statement of its purposes and 
of what it offers. On several occasions during the past two years 
representatives of these organizations have met at the instance of 
the William C. Whitney Foundation for the discussion of mutual 
problems. These meetings have disclosed the fact that every col- 
lege is already familiar with one or another of these organizations 
but that no college is in touch with them all. The basic similarity 
of their aims would seem to argue for a closer working relationship 
between them while each continues to develop its individual pur- 
pose. The list has therefore been prepared as a sort of Buyers 
Guide for college administrators and committees. Should it prove 
useful as such it could readily be revised and published annually 
at this season. 
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On FepErRAL ADD TO EDUCATION 


Guy E. SNAVELY 


Obviously I should limit my observations on pending federal 
legislation for education to the features referring to appro- 
priations in the realm of higher education. For the forty years 
since I entered Johns Hopkins as a freshman at the age of fifteen, 
save two years of World War service, I have been in the atmosphere 
of the college and university halls. 

Frankly, I fail to see the wisdom or the necessity of calling on 
the federal government for financial assistance toward the support 
of Junior Colleges and Teacher Training Institutions. The pres- 
ent large number of excellent colleges and universities, both state- 
supported and independently financed, can and should adequately 
meet both the requirements as well as the opportunities for progress 
in the area of higher education. I am ready to admit that im- 
provements are needed, but feel that they can be readily made 
without aid from the federal government. 

In the first place, the hit-and-miss method of selecting teachers 
for the primary and secondary schools should cease. There should 
be evolved a plan of careful selection. Aptitude tests of the same 
general nature as those given candidates for admission to medical 
schools would be in order. In addition, competent personnel 
officers should have personal interviews with candidates before 
admitting them to Upper Division courses in college designed 
primarily for prospective teachers. Even the right to divert 
prospective teachers into other professions should be reserved 
by officers of teacher-training institutions whenever teacher can- 
didates show in their practice teaching and other advanced work a 
positive ineptitude for the high calling of teaching. A decided 
improvement in the selection of students preparing to teach is 
absolutely imperative. 

Another requirement for better educated teachers would be the 
addition of a fifth year in the college curriculum. Even then 
teachers would still have less time requirement than those who take 
the best preparation for entrance to the legal or medical profes- 
sions. After satisfactory completion of the Lower Division re- 
quirements, the first two years in college, the prospective teacher 
should be admitted to a three-year curriculum, with a certain 
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amount of election permitted, combining a number of professional 
courses with courses in departments of major interests over a 
period of three years. 

Experience and close observation as student, teacher, and ad- 
ministrator in three Northern and three Southern states cause me 
to conclude that adjustments can be readily accomplished in the 
equipment of teacher-training institutions without federal inter- 
vention. During the past twenty years I have lived and been 
closely associated with teacher-training in the states of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. From the point of view of 
physical equipment, the colleges and universities training the 
elementary and secondary school teachers of these states certainly 
compare favorably with similar institutions in the states of Mary- 
laud, Pennsylvania, and New York, where I have lived for about 
the same amount of time. 

Reference to statistics may seem to cause question of my judg- 
ment. I admit I am thinking in my comparison of the equipment 
facilities offered colleges maintained primarily for white people. 
The statistics showing the lower ranking of the Southern states 
in respect to educational matters are colored by the different op- 
portunities afforded the Negroes. I hasten to add that within 
recent years this inequality in the South is being gradually and 
even rapidly overcome. Enlightened educational leadership is 
insisting upon and obtaining fair treatment for the Negroes. 
With the late Henry Suzzallo, with whom I served on President 
Hoover’s National Advisory Committee on Education, I believe 
it would be fatal for the Negroes if they were set apart for special 
treatment as has been done in the case of that vanishing race, the 
original American. 

In my opinion we have as well trained faculties in the three 
Southern states already mentioned. I have had an opportunity 
to know them intimately because of my experience of eleven years 
as secretary-treasurer of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. I am sure I am safe in saying that the great 
majority of the college professors in charge of teacher-training 
work in these Southern colleges are alumni of Columbia Univer- 
sity, University of Chicago, and George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Quite a few also have done graduate work in the schools 
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of education of Harvard, Yale, and far western and mid-western 
state universities. 

It is my sincere belief that we are not facing any real emergency 
with regard to buildings, equipment, or trained staffs of teacher- 
training institutions. In fact, I believe it would be just as valid 
to propose federal grants for training of doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers, journalists, dentists, pharmacists, and even preachers, as 
well as for teachers. 

The fact that other pressure groups are imposing on govern- 
mental largess is no reason for our educational fraternity to do 
likewise. As forward-looking leaders in a great democracy, we 
should let the opposite view prevail. The closing of our eyes to 
the present financial situation is disconcerting. The possible 
bankruptcy of our fiscal system is imminent. That way lies dicta- 
torship. 

A further consideration that strikes me as most important is the 
fact that our educational leaders will soon rely on continuous and 
eternal assistance from the federal government for all prospective 
advances in the field of education. Such dependence will certainly 
tend to weaken the morale, the courage, and the vision of leaders 
in higher education. To the credit of the proponents of the pres- 
ent bills for ‘‘Federal Aid to Education’’ before the House and 
Senate of the Congress, I am glad to note that every precaution is 
taken to prevent domination from a central federal office. How- 
ever, there is no assurance that such precautions can be maintained. 
Ever will hang the overshadowing spectre of federal control follow- 
ing in the wake of federal aid. My calm and reasoned judgment is 
that federal legislation in the realm of higher education is unwise 
and unnecessary. 











THE ARTS COLLEGE AND CONTEMPORARY LIFE* 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 
DEAN OF THE GRADUATE COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


HE heart of an institution of higher learning lies in its arts 

college. There living, working, dreaming, excitement-chas- 
ing youth are in command of the situation. They indeed are 
what college life is all about, and well they know it. The 
American college student is the particular darling of our whole 
grand educational system; as he learns and thrives, re-entering 
the world of affairs, determined not only to get something out 
of it, but to do something to it—so does society evolve. 

The whole business is somewhat circular. A good society 
demands and achieves good colleges and universities: it wants 
the cream of youth adequately prepared to accept the posts of 
responsibility. If the society is a democracy this will to prepare 
youth, to lead each citizen-in-the-making to his highest self- 
realization in human quality and social virtue, becomes almost 
a religion. So closely is education tied up with our highest 
spiritual longings, that church and school frequently combine in 
this high purpose. 

Thus, in general terms, we know what the problem is. Con- 
temporary life is so complex and at the same time so shifting 
and artificial in many of its facets, that we cannot, in good 
conscience, give youth over to a free indulgence in all its offer- 
ings. At the same time we cannot gaze steadfastly upon the 
past, in the fond hope that out of the rolling centuries and the 
musty records of man’s struggles will come, full-blown, an ac- 
ceptable curriculum. Colleges swing like a pendulum to these 
extremes, but the best colleges may not be those whose swing is 
highest. 

It is not my place here to outline a curriculum. But it may 
be appropriate to sketch a few educational trends which educa- 
tors are everywhere encountering. 

My first theme is that any college that does not systematically 
take stock of contemporary life is missing a chance to do well 
by its students. My co-theme may not be quite so acceptable to 

*Given at the Inaugural Convocation, Illinois Wesleyan University, 
October 20, 1938. 
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zealous reformers; namely, that after contemporary life has been 
well surveyed and wisely reflected upon, each college must work 
out its own relation to it. 

There is no such thing as the best way to maintain a good 
American college; there must be dozens of excellent ways related 
to the founding spirit, to laws, and traditions, to locality and 
opportunity. Some of our so-called experimental colleges are 
only carrying out old ideas in a new way: they may have little 
to offer to a college intent upon doing well what it set out to do 
decades or centuries before. For example, we think of the South 
as traditionally old-fashioned or backward in educational affairs. 
Yet some of the most venturesome undertakings in secondary 
and higher education are going on there: programs that many 
northern states will probably ignore for another generation. 
Any northern community, devoid of the insight and the spirit 
motivating such plans, would do well to develop its own ideas. 
Like the Boy Scouts, the 4-H Clubs, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, or the parent-teacher movement, they are futile when de- 
veloped as novelties. But as a response to genuine human needs, 
they are meaningful and helpful. 

Within this restricted sense, I shall mention a few develop- 
ments on the educational horizon. There is, by way of illustra- 
tion, the movement called general education. We thought we 
had been rather general all along, for our critics have insisted 
that most college students are academic Jacks-of-all-trades. 
General education, as newly conceived, is general as opposed to 
technical, to fractionated; yet it is not supposed to be obscure. 
Practically it develops from large areas of every-day experience. 
We learn how to attack problems as wholes: this gives us proj- 
ects, readings, language, thought, and interrelations. Now, if 
subject matter or courses do emerge, their validity lies not in 
their separate existence, but in their contribution to a larger 
area. There are personal problems in adjustment and happi- 
ness. Our best sellers make millions catering to these great 
needs, and general education, through psychology and mental 
hygiene, guides the student in this difficult area. Then of course 
there is home life, with more complications; and the life of a 
citizen, with its constant demand upon knowledge and integrity 
—that shy political couple. Finally general education is not to 
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be so general as to handicap one in seeking a job. While de- 
veloping a core or nucleus of abilities common to success in many 
occupations, it may, on occasion, pay much attention to voca- 
tional preparation. 

A major curricular difficulty thus far is the tendency to 
frustrate the student whose talent is marked, if not in degree 
at least in designation. There has been little provision for the 
musician-in-the-making, who cannot lay aside his music and 
become exclusively general throughout two or more years of 
college. 

There are other trends not so easily mobilized under a single 
heading. For example, among colleges today there is a competi- 
tion for students, a competition which frequently diminishes, 
once they have been garnered in. Ivy-covered walls are more 
conspicuous than moss-covered curricula. 

Out on the periphery of most colleges, but squarely in the 
center of modern life, we find such phenomena as child develop- 
ment, nursery education, the kindergarten, adult and parent 
education, public health, mental hygiene, social administration, 
speech correction, remedial reading, radio, and the fine arts. To 
these may be added recreation in its professional aspects and 
new outlets in public administration. Moreover old vocations 
are available to college graduates, as they were previously to high 
school graduates. The man who fills your car with gas is a high 
school graduate; the livery stable attendants of the previous 
generation almost never were. The farmer’s son knows a world 
closed to the farmer himself. Science, music, literature, eco- 
nomics, history, foreign language—he has dabbled in some, and 
become really proficient in a few. The highly selected, thor- 
oughly trained policeman of tomorrow, expert in crime preven- 
tion and detection, and informed in the law, will need four years 
of college, and a few will even go on to the Ph.D. degree. The 
modern woman, to be expert in the modern home, will need to 
know her way around in many of the fields represented in stand- 
ard college catalogues. Child development, nutrition, economics, 
psychology, fine arts, and the humanities—she will need them all. 

Without recourse to such matters, it becomes increasingly dif- 
ficult to maintain a sense of reality in our collegiate programs. 
The serious occupations of present-day life are as collegiate, let 
us say, as the French Revolution, or the poems of Tennyson, or 
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the elements of chemistry. They may be so set up, with a full 
demand upon laboratory, library, studio, research, and scholar- 
ship as to rival, in a strictly academic sense, the older subject 
matter. 

Consider, for example, what happens in a department of 
speech, a department that by this time should be granted full 
academic status. There is, of course, speech in its fundamental 
sense as the utilization of certain delicate mechanisms, highly 
organized, in the art of communication. Since speech is a 
vehicle for human thought, almost everything about it is ipso 
facto, important. Thus we have recitations, speeches, lectures, 
and debates—all strictly collegiate; but what about speech cor- 
rection, dramatic art, and the new techniques in radio—are these 
collegiate also? 

Let us not answer such questions in terms of prejudice or old 
habit; let us rather relate them to the purposes of a college. 
Modern foreign languages were placed in the curriculum on the 
strength of two main arguments; first, they improved the mind, 
and second, they provided a ready access to other lands and 
other cultures. But the hope of improving the mind through 
a direct transfer of training, or any kind of mental discipline, 
turned out to be unfounded. Similarly the knowledge gained 
of foreign affairs, through first-hand reading in an alien 
language is not impressive. Affairs hard to understand in 
screaming newspaper headlines, or in screaming German radio 
talks, are not readily revealed to the college student deep in his 
declensions, or softly reciting the lost passages of a Heine or a 
Goethe. 

Does this mean that we should now abandon German as a 
foreign language? Not necessarily. I suggest only that we 
look into the raison d’étre for all subjects, for all courses, to see 
if some should go and others should come in, and under what 
circumstances, and for what students. But there is no use look- 
ing unless we have a philosophy of education, a concept of col- 
lege life to which, as to a touchstone, we may turn for occasional 
validation. This will not arise out of statistical surveys: the 
hundred colleges may be wrong and the one, right. But any 
philosophy may be made more meaningful by a knowledge of 
students, by a digging below the surface of contemporary life to 
find its deep wells and its earthy sources of nourishment. 
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Similarly we are in need of further experiments in the 
methods of teaching at university levels. In the lower educa- 
tional strata, teaching is an art and a technology; in higher edu- 
cation we trust to luck. We know little about the impact of our 
chunks of knowledge upon the student as he goes from one class 
to another. An hour of French followed by two hours of physics 
and an hour of history—all these are supposed to make their 
separate and durable imprint upon the student’s tender nervous 
tissues. He goes gaily, or dully, as the case may be, from one 
field to another, hoping that his marvelous rate of forgetting will 
not be singled out for special discipline. 

Perhaps the French teacher would do little better if his day 
were studded with mathematics, history, economics, and athletics, 
all in illogical sequence. He is good in French because he lives in 
it; his excursions into other fields are recognizable; they bolster 
his knowledge. But the student’s day is frequently all excur- 
sion; he has no place to call his own; he is equally ill at ease in 
any scholarly field. Certainly in some arts colleges the student 
himself is a kind of academic football—and what he prays for is 
plenty of forward passing! 

In all fairness to college administrators, it must be said that 
they are placed in something of a dilemma. They are supposed 
to produce quality out of quantity, for nowadays college students 
are practically non-selected; they are a cross-section of their 
high school and preparatory school senior classes. 

This means, at least, that the gifted student is imbedded in the 
sampling which comes to our college doors. It should mean, too, 
some academic soul-searching to enable us to do well with these 
brighter students. The gifted student needs freedom, but para- 
doxically the freedom he needs involves the promise of more 
work. College life is not spinach; you cannot partake of just 
so much, feeling that you have done your duty. 

The only reward of merit that some arts colleges can think of 
is to turn the student out. In such institutions courses are col- 
lected like dishes in a cafeteria; he who gets the most in the 
shortest time, without dropping any, is said to have had a full 
meal. 

Let us turn the matter around. Let us ask ourselves what 
that is right and good can we offer to a student for four precious 
years of his life. And, in full knowledge of the needs of youth 
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and of the society to which he will return, let each college answer 
with boldness and originality. But I should ask any college to 
avoid the lump-of-labor fallacy, to accept rather the principle of 
an expanding academic universe. There are no limits at the 
top; there is only a decent minimum or standard which is set 
up, not to punish the defaulting student, but to salvage him. 

If we know something about the strength of human material 
as revealed in a carefully organized program of measurement 
and guidance, we can see that, for some, no satisfactory bridge 
ean be built between high school and college. The very appear- 
ance of such men and women on a campus means that somewhere 
there was a breakdown in terminal facilities; a failure to pave 
the road from adolescent education to vocational opportunity. 

As college administrators are we to select only the best stu- 
dents, or at least the very good, carrying them resolutely to the 
top academic rungs, letting all others fall into a scholastic waste- 
heap? This sounds like a good question, but it is spurious. 
Discarded students, if they have the will to carry on, plus a little 
money or a little athletic ability, do not fall into any waste-heap 
—they land squarely in the arms of some other college that is 
glad to get them. Collegiately we are like modern metallurgists 
who have discovered how to get gold out of the lowest grades of 
ore, and if necessary out of sea water. Since there is still a mea- 
sure of economic control and international exchange among 
metals, miners draw the line somewhere. So with colleges; 
although some, we know from the Carnegie survey, draw the 
line even below the standards of our better secondary schools. 

But in a democracy what else can one do? There are only 
three doors open to young people who have just finished high 
school. They can loaf, get a job, or continue their education. 
Sometimes, in an impulsive and impartial spirit, admirable in 
the very young, they accept all three of these chances simultane- 
ously. 

What to do with youth, that is the question, and we must keep 
hammering away at it. The American population is growing 
old. Birth control, child protection, medical advancement and 
industrial safeguards have shifted upward the whole population 
eurve. The Townsend plan and its numerous Kallikakian brood 
are merely first warnings of a new brand of economics. Insur- 
ance, annuities, pensions, and social securities of every descrip- 
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tion are being carried to absurd limits. I know families, and 
so do you all, who are so worried about seventy that they can 
hardly afford anything enlivening at thirty. As life goes on and 
some of these worriers win financial success, they may discover 
that it was not really success that they wanted—it was happiness, 
and the kind of happiness that comes only from zestful, here- 
and-now, flesh-and-blood living. 

For youth there is no Townsend plan. The excellent NYA 
comes nearest to it, but what is twenty dollars per month, espe- 
cially when you have to work for it? Schemes for the old are 
not so delicate about these matters: you are supposed to get 
money, not earn it; and once-a-month gives way to once-a-week. 
At least that is the principle, seriously advanced in some 
quarters, and it is truly a menace to youth. As the fiddler grows 
old he will pipe a tune pleasant to his aging frame. He will 
make a fetish of security, to the unconscious exclusion of the 
legitimate needs of the young. We who are responsible for the 
guidance and the welfare of youth need not, through a false 
sentimentality, keep silent in the face of these injustices, these 
foolish extravagances of a wishful population. 

One form of proposed academic retrenchment lies in the dele- 
tion of some colleges. We hear about this as an abstract prin- 
ciple, and the air is full too, of collaboration and cooperation. 
But I remain skeptical. No one ever cancels a charter; colleges, 
like cowards, die many times before their death. New ones are 
established casually, one might say hilariously, by citizens, by 
school boards, chambers of commerce, churches, and clerical 
schisms; by towns, cities, counties, and states; by legacies, labor 
unions and philanthropists. It’s a poor city, these days, that 
cannot boast of at least one poor college. 

Moreover it is hard to tell a poor college from a good one, for 
college education gets its real test in later life. After school days 
some adults are lucky enough to find real mental demands still 
being made upon them. The rest blow off mental steam by little 
memorizing and repetitive devices, such as crossword puzzles, 
trashy reading, and an all-round wallowing in the details of 
practical living. In five years their college mental activity has 
assumed a flavor of mystery, not unmixed with some personal 
pride in recalling that they had ever been so learned. As indi- 
viduals they may not be entirely to blame; they never were cre- 
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ating, but rather responding, re-creating organisms. The evo- 
lution of society has been such that, for the majority, the de- 
mands on intellect have been weakened just when they should 
have been strengthened; namely, after the priod of formal 
schooling. 

The initiation of a program for counteracting this tendency is 
a challenge that meets every American college. It calls for self- 
education in place of the carefully sorted and measured units 
of college days. Many have longed for freedom as under- 
graduates, and in the past few years some colleges have tried to 
supply the limit of such freedom. But these experiments are 
not very successful. The truth is that students do not come to 
college for an excess of intellectual and cultural freedom, but 
for stimulation and guidance. As instructors we are certainly 
not models, but we do have something to offer. The great labora- 
tories, libraries, studios, reading rooms, and workshops have 
something to offer, too. In the aggregate they represent a world 
offering in various spheres of endeavor, unlike anything available 
outside a university community. This is not conducive to free- 
dom at first, because the student discovers rather rapidly what a 
vast amount of water has gone over the dam. Whether he be in- 
terested in science, art, literature or society, he is thrown sud- 
denly into close contact with the distilled products of the world’s 
thinking along these lines. He meets standards of accomplish- 
ment perhaps not dreamed of before. 

Of course much is crusted over with the mechanics of marking, 
examining, passing, promoting and degree granting; but it is a 
shortsighted student who cannot see below the surface of these 
devices. What we know of personality and motivation indicates 
that only a small percentage of people will be able to work effi- 
ciently without definite stimulations. After college, money, pro- 
motions, honors, awards and society’s esteem will replace such 
familiars as marks, degrees, prizes and memberships; but they 
are all of one piece. The psychologist, at least, is happy enough 
when the classic motivations, however small they may be when 
viewed closely, urge a man to contribute to the public welfare. 

From what I know of college, I should call it only a fairly ade- 
quate stimulus to mental productivity. But it has one highly 
important stimulation value: it leads the student along to new 
tasks when he has mastered those at a certain level. It may do 
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it badly, too fast or too slowly, or with crude disregard for men- 
tal hygiene factors on the way up. But one does not linger eter- 
nally in the same place. Later on professional work makes the 
same demands on people, as does creative work of any type. 
Many other occupations and recreations offer the opportunity, 
but there is no insistence. Certainly one can think (and at the 
highest levels) on matters of the home, of child rearing, of eco- 
nomics, politics, religion, philosophy, art, or human behavior 
and human aspirations generally, regardless of the limitations of 
his job. 

To the student, then, the university has not been so much a 
group of buildings or even a set of recitations and projects, as a 
way of life. To study history is as authentic an experience as to 
teach history. That it comes earlier in life is irrelevant. Where 
did we get the idea that year forty of our life is of greater conse- 
quence than year twenty? Let us not be fooled by older people 
in this matter. We place a halo about the days of their greater 
responsibilities; but life may not have more meaning to them 
because of it. 

There ought to be a moral of some kind to bring this account 
to a close. Perhaps it is this: opportunity, in the only sense in 
which I can ascribe meaning to the concept, is in the here and 
now, no matter how harsh the prospect. Another World War 
could make our present condition appear as a mirage of luxuri- 
ous living. The four horsemen can ride the earth again during 
our lifetime, devastating the land. 

The real key to a liberal education lies within ourselves. What 
we cannot by single or cooperative effort improve, we can at least 
adjust to. Nor need we give up too easily. The problems may 
seem hard because, as educators, we are so close to them. The 
problems of the scientist, the statesman, the poet, the parent, the 
clergyman—these too seem hard, and often remain insoluble over 
the years. 

We have in the surge of incoming youth a rich heritage; 
always the promise renewed of a better way of life. Let us not 
be deterred or defeated by the past failures of society. Let us 
keep faith with the young. In the steady guidance of youth, as 
in no other human activity, we may happily preserve for our- 
selves a measure of significance in contemporary life. 
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THE LIBERAL ARTS OF MATURITY* 


CARTER DAVIDSON 
PRESIDENT, KNOx COLLEGE 


THE pseudo-scientific mind of the modern world specializes in 

elimination—of labor through machinery, of early death 
through medicine, of space through speed, and of time through 
electricity. It is quite natural, therefore, for the modern mind 
to conceive that education, the process of developing a human 
being mentally, morally, and physically, can be shortened and 
thereby made more efficient. 

True, in our social organization, maturity comes later and 
later, so that the world which accepted child marriages in its 
primitive state now abhors and abjures them. True, the span of 
physical development remains fundamentally unchanged, and 
gestation, infancy, childhood and adolescence are still about the 
same that they were a thousand years ago. Yet education is 
asked to speed up its process. Colleges are asked to finish their 
four-year task in two years, and have it as well done as before. 

I am in complete sympathy with the North Central Association 
in its desire to survey the practices of its member institutions 
regularly. I recently received a battery of questionnaires from 
their office, which I proceeded to answer as best I could. There, 
under the heading of Curriculum, was the question: What 
courses do you offer ‘‘on the level of General Education—.e., the 
first two years of college?’’ I used to teach argumentation, and 
that statement would serve excellently as an example of ‘‘ begging 
the question.’’ The four-year college denies that general educa- 
tion is merely a two-year program; specialization and general 
education run through all four years of a true four-year college, 
with specialization beginning on a small scale in the first year, 
and growing until it is dominant; general education beginning as 
the main purpose and continuing as an integrating force to the 
end. 

The four-year college program is based on the assumption that 
students entering upon it have reached a point in their develop- 
ment where they need and desire training for mature living. 

* Address delivered at Regional Conference, Milwaukee, Wisc., Nov. 7, 
1938, 
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Such training has not been given adequately in the high school 
because the minds were not yet sufficiently developed to absorb 
it on a mature level. But we must not leave our people working 
and thinking upon the level of adolescence; we must ‘‘step up’’ 
the program. 

Now it seems fair to assume that, if college training is of any 
value, life with it is going to be different from and better than life 
without it. But in what ways will it be better? It is in this 
light that I want here to discuss the place of the four-year college. 

The college program aims to make its graduates better mature 
workers, first of all, because obviously we must make a living; 
second, it seeks to create better mature members of the home, the 
community, and the world, for we must live with others; and 
third, it tries to produce better mature persons, for we must live 
with ourselves. 

President Lowell once made the statement that no subject is 
vocational or liberal in itself, but only as attitudes make it so— 
that for a physician, engineering might be liberalizing, and for a 
lawyer, medicine. It is true that all education is possibly voca- 
tional—even Latin, for one may become a Latin teacher. And 
clearly most college graduates will need to work at some task— 
even women. Therefore, within the scope of the liberal arts must 
be training to produce better workers. When is a Worker better? 

First, obviously, when he knows good workmanship, and im- 
proves in his own work until he can succeed at it. Good work is 
something that can and must be judged objectively ; in engineer- 
ing, the construction of a building is good, mediocre, or bad; no 
one will say, ‘‘Considering the fact that the architect and engi- 
neer have low I.Q.’s, this is a remarkably good building, and 
therefore we will rate it as Class A.’’ This is true of every sub- 
ject taught in college—here, at last, the student can have his work 
judged by objective standards of absolute perfection. His En- 
glish sentences are grammatical or not; his French pronunciation 
is good or bad; his mathematical answers are correct or wrong; 
his logic is true or false; his music is on pitch or off; his chemical 
analysis reveals the unknown or fails to; his historical data are 
facts or fiction. It is against this objective background that 
standards are possible; that college grades of A, B, C, D acquire 
meaning; that evidence of improvement can be secured. Good 
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workmanship must be the basis of all liberal arts training, for it 
produces good workers. 

Technical and professional schools limit their whole endeavor 
to this: to produce skilled mechanics or keen lawyers or painless 
dentists or proficient doctors. And when they add another year 
to their course of study, and require five years for medicine, how 
do they get away with it? By being perfectly definite as to what 
they will do with the time and why they need all of it. We 
agree, because we want to protect society against bad doctors. 
Isn’t it equally important to protect us against badly educated 
college graduates? Surely, there are always short cuts. You 
can produce a chiropractor or an Indiana lawyer in six months, 
but you won’t make a doctor of medicine or a doctor of juris- 
prudence in that way. Likewise we could give a six-weeks short 
course in liberal arts education and call the graduates anything 
you like, but they won’t be liberally educated in the same sense 
as under the four-year course. 

Technical and professional schools assume that the entering 
student is suited to the work they offer. As a result, it is here 
that the greatest educational waste occurs; a man who leaves or 
is dropped from medical school after two years has to start all 
over again. The liberal arts college, with its wide spread and 
adaptability, can give lasting value every step of the way. This 
very virtue leads to misinterpretation ; if a college man learns so 
much of value in his first two years, say the cynics, maybe that’s 
enough. 

The college should not assume any specialized interest, but 
should make better workers by revealing the requirements and 
possibilities of many fields, studying the aptitudes and skills of 
the students, and guiding them into selections of paths best 
suited. Vocational guidance on a mature level, impossible in 
high school, is mandatory upon the liberal arts college, and one of 
its glories. 

The college also believes men make better workers when they 
know how to evaluate the work of others. We used to boast that 
we train for leadership, and, in a sense, we still do. The best 
employers will be those who know men and their work well 
enough to avoid being cheated or misled; the best buyers will be 
those who have developed critical acumen; the best executives 
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are those who know how to eliminate, delegate and concentrate. 
Here the method of the liberal arts should be at its best, for a 
good college teacher spends most of his time on inquiry into 
values, to enable graduates to eliminate the worthless, delegate 
the routine, and concentrate upon the most important. Philoso- 
phy in its inculeation of values is a basic subject. 

A teachers college official recently told me that the best oppor- 
tunities and the crying needs are in the field of elementary teach- 
ing, but students won’t go into that work because it is lower in the 
social scale than high school teaching. Apparently these stu- 
dents have been miseducated as to the social values of work. 
Men become better workers when they realize the social impor- 
tance of the work they are doing. In the liberal arts, the social 
sciences must produce this result. Society must develop before 
the student as a whole, integrated, with all its parts essential and 
valuable, and whatever career the student envisions for himself 
must be seen as it is connected with society and its needs. 
Sociology, history, economics, and government are just as neces- 
sary to the future physician as they are to the future social 
worker. 

Men are not only producers; they are consumers. The liberal 
arts, therefore, must emphasize consumer economics. Man is a 
better worker when he adjusts his earnings and spending prop- 
erly. This is closely connected with proper evaluation, but it 
deserves special mention here as an area which the liberal arts 
alone seek to explore. 

The production of better workers, therefore, is a task in which 
the four-year liberal arts college has an important part, since it 
attempts not only to impart skills and good workmanship in many 
fields (and on a professional level in teaching and business and 
art and research) but also goes beyond the technical schools in 
providing career guidance, standards of evaluation, concepts of 
social values, and consumer economics. If one of these alone is 
thought of as requiring several years, how much more necessary 
are four years for achieving them all! We must make constant 
study of our alumni as workers, to bring their criticism to bear 
upon the curriculum, in order that it may be enriched, but not 
abridged. 

No college will be satisfied to turn out merely good workers; 
they must be better members and persons also. When is a man 
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or woman a better member of a home? The liberal arts say— 
when he appreciates it as an institution basic to our social struc- 
ture (something he might learn through sociology) and especially 
when he has the gift of homemaking. An engineer can build a 
house, a home economics expert might be able to furnish it or 
even to cook a meal in it, but homemaking, in the sense of sur- 
rounding ourselves with books, art, music, and democratic 
companionship, is a liberal art. Only those who have learned 
to live fully and well can make home what it can be; and this is 
an end of the four-year college enriched living. Let us truly 
study the homes of our graduates; are we contributing something 
valuable to their home life? If so—and I believe sincerely we 
are—let us build it more and more into our basic structure. 
Outside the home lies the neighborhood, of which man becomes 
a better member when he enjoys a rich and varied social life and 
conducts himself courteously and co-operatively. This comes 
only from living in that kind of atmosphere—the environment 
which the best liberal arts colleges attempt to provide for their 
students. Specialized schools neglect this matter seriously, with 
the result that their graduates are often social] misfits. In the lib- 
eral arts the art of social intercourse is by no means the least. It is 
taught in the dormitory, the dining room, the college party, dra- 
matics, glee club, and other activities, perhaps, rather than in a 
formal course, but the important fact is that it is taught. Some 
people even object to the large share of time such features demand 
in a college course, but they recognize and praise the qualities 
when they see them revealed in a liberally educated man and 
woman. Let us not apologize for social niceties in college; let 
us rather study our alumni to see how we may better prepare 
our graduates to enter upon an interesting social existence. 
Beyond the neighborhood stretches the city, the nation, the 
world, the whole political framework which binds together the 
human family. Our colleges must make better members of this 
family by training for better citizenship. When is one a better 
citizen? Our answer here must be clear and clarion-voiced: 
First, when he understands democratic social processes and 
seeks to bring them about. The way for America to combat 
communism and fascism and every other ism is not to bar them 
from our campuses by gag laws or teachers’ oaths, but to put 
democracy into our educational process so definitely that every 
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liberally educated American will be an enthusiastic democrat. 
The basic democratic social tenet is that the general welfare is 
supreme, that the state was made for man, not man for the state, 
and that we must therefore preserve principles rather than forms, 
flexible stability rather than rigidity, if we wish to survive the 
earthquake. Our teaching of government must do that—I 
believe it is. 

An educated citizen respects the opinions of others, for he 
realizes that democracy must defend our civil liberties—free 
speech, free press, free worship, free courts, free vote, and mi- 
nority rights. He is reared in an atmosphere of free exchange 
of opinion, of debate and query, and as a result he agrees with 
Voltaire that though he disagrees with everything his neighbor 
says, he will defend to the death his right to say it. Graduates 
of liberal arts colleges should not be conservatives or radicals, but, 
as the name implies, liberals. 

And, as such, he must learn to defend himself against propa- 
ganda, to call for justice, to appeal to reason. The educated 
mind seeks the facts so that it can reach its own conclusions; it 
abhors all violence. Free speech—yes, but no lie left unrefuted. 
Free press—yes, but for democracy as well as for communism. 

Again, the educated citizen conserves our natural resources, 
knowing that generations are to come who will need these for- 
ests, coal beds, oil fields, gas wells, and soil. He studies physics 
and chemistry, geology and botany, not to become a laboratory 
technician, but to make intelligent use of the services and prod- 
ucts of these sciences. Here we have a distinct liberal arts ap- 
proach. Some may wish to approach expertness in a science, to 
serve their fellows better thereby; in the scheme of the liberal 
arts such skill is integrated into a social consciousness, and the 
research biologist is a better citizen. 

The liberally educated man accepts his privileges as a citizen 
wholeheartedly. He votes—but, knowing that an ignorant people 
elect a faulty legislature, he tries to inform himself fully on the 
issues from the many reliable sources available. He is ready to 
serve in office when called upon, for he knows that intelligence 
must not refuse what selfishness may seek. He obeys the law, 
and does not plead ignorance or disagreement, for he knows that 
democratic law is based on the consent of the governed, and bad 
laws can be changed if the consent can be withdrawn. The lib- 
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eral arts colleges must see that their alumni vote and serve and 
obey, or they and democracy will perish together. 

A good citizen is patriotic but not provincial or chauvinist. 
He understands the world community of which he is inevitably 
apart. Through such foundations as the Kellogg Department of 
International Relations at Carleton College, the four-year col- 
leges are preparing their graduates to give fair consideration to 
the problems of Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, Mexico, 
and Canada as well as those of the United States. Education is 
often accused of being a generation behind the times; in this area 
of world politics, however, our colleges are in the van. Our 
graduates will undoubtedly be the world-minded citizens of 
tomorrow. 

And can all these facets of membership be well polished in less 
than four years? Rather, we ask, how can we do them well in so 
short a span? 

But the liberal arts are not work-centered nor society-centered ; 
they are centered in the individual person. The Declaration of 
Independence stated that the pursuit of happiness, not happi- 
ness itself, is a human right in a democracy—but how to secure 
happiness? When is civilized man happy and free? 

Obviously, one condition is that he has learned to use the 
fundamental tools of living—Speech, which allows him self-ex- 
pression in public address and private conversation; and its 
corollary, Hearing, which enables him to listen attentively and 
intelligently, whether to lectures or to the radio. Seeing, a tool 
which brings into life the realms of art, nature, and even the 
movies; and its specialized form, Reading, the key to a world of 
books, which too few ever use adequately. Writing, now almost 
a lost art delegated to stenographers (which suggests that we 
learn typing instead of script handwriting), but still the most 
effective way of preserving our experiences and ideas; and its 
specialized form, Calculation, useful from the daily purchase of 
milk shakes to the high realms of science and mathematics. 
These tools must be taught until they have become second nature 
with the educated man—and they cannot be taught in the grade 
or high school upon the mature level needed for educated living. 
The speech, reading, and writing of adolescents cannot be satis- 
factory for college graduates. 
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Along with the tools a free person must learn to enjoy and pro- 
tect health—his own and others’—through safety precautions, 
mental hygiene, learning to make proper use of medical care 
instead of patent medicines, and exercise in health-building 
sports. Adult health is different from that of childhood, and our 
colleges must teach hygiene and physical education if they are to 
turn out graduates well enough to pursue happiness. 

More obvious today than it was yesterday, and mandatory for 
tomorrow is training our students to use leisure in seeking beauty 
and intellectual interests rather than the shoddy and temporal 
excitement. Art, music, and literature, once looked upon as the 
frills of education, are now assured their places as necessities. 
What educated person can be truly happy without them? 

Finally, our colleges believe they are training better persons 
when students learn to give motivation and responsible direction 
to their own lives. The summum bonum of the liberal arts is the 
resultant attitude toward life—produced by the study of phi- 
losophy, by religion as it is studied and lived, by the whole pro- 
gram of the college. 

I cannot believe that this type of person I have described can 
be produced on a mature level over night. Certainly our colleges 
cannot produce better workers, better members, and better per- 
sons in two years than in four. Let us insist on the need of this 
time of maturing, let us fill the program so full of specifics that 
no one can question the need of it, and let us point to our alumni 
of the future as our justification. We need not fear the verdict. 




















THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE AND CREATIVE 
CULTURE* 


EVALD B. LAWSON 
PRESIDENT, UPSALA COLLEGE 


RIMITIVE man was engaged in tool-making and ritual-making. 

He stood in awe before the majesty and wonder of Nature—the 
unfailing rhythm of the seasons, the magic of fertility, the splendor 
of growth, the perpetual regeneration of life—and though not 
blind to her caprices, by power of his elemental experience he 
sensed that upon her he was utterly dependent. Though Nature’s 
recurring bounties were near at hand, to appropriate them and win 
their enjoyment involvec a cost, and dormant inventive powers 
were awakened. But primitive man did more than fashion a plow 
and turn the virgin glebe; to sow and reap was but one dimension 
of existence. Life was veiled in mystery. To explore it was both 
inviting and natural. Strange powers apparently filled the world 
about him, nor did he with respect to these dare go his way unheed- 
ing. Then, too, there was at least a faint recognition of the poten- 
tialities of his own self. The naive creations, vocational and 
cultural, which primitive man has left to the after-world must be 
judged in the light of the setting in which they were so spon- 
taneously conceived. Even to the primitive, life was more than 
tools. 

The gulf which in the sequence of history separates the primitive 
from ourselves may not be as wide as we are led to imagine upon 
initial observation. Man remains an expression in Nature. Pride 
has often filled his being at his tested abilities to bid Nature become 
his servant, but each generation successively awakens to learn that 
Nature at best is only a neutral force and that there are times 
when her unconscious power is so unleashed in fury that man 
succumbs in defeat, his very defeat proving his utter dependence. 
But his creations have continued, and with man’s progressive dis- 
coveries they have grown more expansive and complex. To make 
tools continues to be our vocation. We thrill at the mechanical 
colossi which spring from our magic hands and at the patterns 
which we have fashioned out of our human inter-relations; we 

* Inaugural Address, February 6, 1939. 
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continue to pursue our calling as artisans, moulding both inanimate 
and human stuff. In the sequence of history, however, there is 
another current accompanying the official course of events. Not 
only do we behold the line of external history, with all its arti- 
ficialities and puzzling entanglements, with its seemingly inchoate 
mass of lives and events, but conflated with it there is also the ever 
present stream of internal history, too often passed by as a mere 
by-product to be foot-noted in the annals of human endeavor. 
With the latter an inevitable sifting-process is exercised and that 
alone survives which is genuine and vital. Each succeeding gen- 
eration receives from foregoing ages the accumulated heritage of 
the good, the true, and the beautiful. 

It is inherent in the very idea of a college and university to 
stand in most intimate relation to that realm of creations and 
values which we call culture. Whether he recognizes it or not 
the student always has his gaze directed upon some locus within 
the immensity of the universe. The wealth of the past is our 
rightful heritage and without a profound communion with its 
treasures we can never know the structure of the present, nor be 
able to interpret it. To assist the student in making a satisfactory 
acquaintance with these intangibles has always been conceived as 
the peculiar province of the liberal arts college. But we do not 
keep faith with the highest dictates if we only consider these bonds 
to the past, for, as Berdyaev suggests, with all high heritage there 
co-exists the free audacity of the creative principle, and the his- 
torical process is unthinkable without the union of these two. 
Culture, accordingly, is mobile and dynamic, and when it ceases 
to exist as such its truest content and worth are doomed. 

Let it be said that every institution of higher learning, at the 
same time that it encourages wide perspectives, also represents and 
makes articulate some unique, some particularly characteristic 
manifestation in the world of culture. Especially is this true of 
the church-related liberal arts college, and a more relevant and 
graphic illustration of this could hardly be imagined than that 
which presents itself in the educational world of our own United 
States. 

Without wide and embracing interests, without tolerance and 
appreciation, without an approach willingly ecumenical, we will 
soon discover, to quote a contemporary writer (George N. Shuster), 
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that we are in danger of ‘‘breaking up into self-conscious mutually 
antagonistic minorities.’’ Bitter experience has forced upon the 
present-day world the realization of how great is the wreckage 
wrought by the divisive and sundering forces which are the 
concomitants of rabidly biased provincial ideologies. Numerous, 
indeed, are they who like exiled Thomas Mann know that there 
are times when ‘‘the muses must moderate their pretensions,’’ and 
when the idea of culture is removed from the foreground of con- 
sciousness and interest. It may be that to America, with the 
havens afforded through the democratic way of life, it is given to 
play the réle of conservator of world culture. Indeed, quite apart 
from the present situation, we have been favored to know and 
enjoy the riches of cultural pluralism, which encourages me to 
believe that our land has the high calling to serve as a laboratory 
for the furthering of the sounder internationalism which our 
broken world so desperately needs. We are surpassingly rich in 
the elements with which to weave a national culture. If these 
elements are made to work dynamically in the process of cross- 
fertilization, rather than remaining isolated as stereotypes, then 
we are guaranteed a culture of beauty and strength. In the com- 
pleted fabric, representing unity in diversity, we want to recognize 
the intrinsic worth of each original strand. 

I am of the earnest conviction that the church-related liberal arts 
college, granting that it not only has the courage to hold forth 
definite policies but also sufficient sincerity of purpose constantly 
to subject such policies to thorough-going analysis, has unlimited 
opportunities to serve creative culture. 

The literary sources which are the foundation of Christianity 
stress not only a positive note of universality in respect to the whole 
world order but also picture the individual as an integrated, uni- 
fied creation, emphasizing the development of the whole man, of 
the entire being. That we live in a highly segmented world brooks 
no gainsaying. The pursuit of a specialty inheres in the very 
fabric of existence and is the sine qua non for the winning of an 
academic benediction. It would be fatal to minimize or deny the 
accrued worth of specialization; but when cultural breadth is 
sacrificed to intensity then much that is salutary goes lost. 

The cynical versifier must have had an imprisoned intellectual 
hermit in mind when he composed the jingle: 
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With minds myopic, 
Microscopie, 

In minutiae of littleness 
Scholars yearn 
To seek and learn 

More and more of less and less. 


To me there is an enduring nexus between the Christian concept 
of life and the holoistic philosophy of education. They possess 
this in common: both view man as being more than one-dimen- 
sional; together they warn of the forbiddingly grotesque distor- 
tions resulting from unbalanced emphases; they unite in viewing 
life as a unit, and moreover as a well-proportioned unit the 
mechanism of which soon becomes ungeared when any single part 
is trained for flagrant exhibitionism at the expense of all others. 
To produce detached specialists is obviously not the calling of the 
liberal arts college, albeit scientific thoroughness and sincerity 
have their rightful home on the campus of this type of an institu- 
tion as well as anywhere else in the academic world. There are 
those in the world today who at the same time that they appreciate 
the blessings following in the wake of the specialist also sense the 
grave situation which would arise were our educational world to 
consist of nothing else but definitely distinct and separate compart- 
ments, each one sufficient unto itself, and hedged in by self-appro- 
priated omniscience. These leaders are frank to admit that the 
work of the specialist reaches its highest value when it is properly 
integrated in the wide field of all human relations. If it is the 
education of the whole man that we want, the development of his 
entire being, then the church-related liberal arts college has by no 
means outlived its usefulness. From the Lord of Life it has 
received its fundamental philosophy which eminently fits it to 
serve the whole man. 

This philosophy of education must not be construed as being a 
single-pattern technique which, applied in wholesale fashion, will 
make for mass production of healthful uniformity. It does not 
at all negate the fact of individual differences. Quite to the con- 
trary, it is the true ally of that personalism which recognizes the 
uniqueness and majesty of the individual. This concept of the 
infinite value of human personality, to quote a phrase so often 
spoken by my predecessor in office, valued teacher and friend, 
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stands in the very forefront of the Christian ideology. The 
Master Teacher showed interest not so much in what a man was, as 
in what he might become. The potentiality of the individual 
personality, its uniqueness and vital capacity, these are the coping- 
stones of the cathedral of Christian thought. 

To show the existential conditions of everything is not the novel 
project of our generation alone. Their number is legion, and 
they have long held the center of the stage, who have adopted as 
their own the Spinozistic formula: ‘‘I will analyze the actions and 
appetites of men as if it were a question of lines, of planes, and of 
solids.’” And so we have been catalogued in much the same fashion 
as the botanist arranges his lifeless specimens in the herbarium; 
we have been analyzed and ‘‘statisticated’’ almost to death. For 
me it has matured into a conviction that the very uniqueness of 
personality defies such analysis, that the ultimate word concerning 
an individual cannot be spoken even after the individual has been 
incarcerated for a longer or shorter period in the psychologist’s 
laboratory. I feel that we have a right to share in the protest 
raised long ago by the eminent William James, who boldly an- 
nounced his ‘‘legitimate impatience at the somewhat ridiculous 
swagger of the program,’’ the medical materialist being the object 
of his attack. 

What is more, uniqueness in the individual personality is that 
endowment which makes man not only a bearer of history but a 
servant of creative culture. The development of the whole man, 
of his entire being, must then of necessity include the proper 
recognition and evaluation of that talent, or ambition, or passion, 
which more than any other looms large in each particular case. 
The church-related liberal arts college, by virtue of the basic 
philosophy of life which gave birth to it (and not yet grown im- 
personal by being weighted down with extraneous paraphernalia) 
is in a definitely advantageous position to aid in discovering the 
unique in a given personality, and so guiding it that it reaches the 
best possible fruition in the living mosaic of human experience. 
In this we can do no better than pause for reflection on a defini- 
tion once penned by Cardinal Newman: ‘‘A university is an Alma 
Mater knowing her children one by one, not a foundry, or a mint, 
or a treadmill.’’ 
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The recognition of the unique in each individual personality, 
however laudatory, is not in itself sufficient. I make bold to as- 
sert that budding uniqueness must be properly directed, teleo- 
logically harnessed. By this I do not mean to signify such servi- 
tude as will prematurely blight the essence of creative promise, 
However, there are masters in this world whom to serve insures 
perfect liberty. For this statement of faith I make no apology. 

Our generation has indeed had too large a share of such experi- 
ences which give unqualified proof to the fact that if personality- 
uniqueness follows perverse paths—and with what ease does it 
not do just that?—then potential good is transmuted into devas- 
tating maleficence. The towering question is not what tools we 
have fashioned, what creations claim our pride, but rather—who 
owns us, and by what philosophy of life we are personally gov- 
erned? ‘‘Man setteth an end to darkness, and searcheth out, to 
the furthest bound, the stones of obscurity and of thick darkness.” 
The spirit of quest is incarnate in man’s very being. ‘‘He putteth 
forth his hand upon the flinty rock; he overturneth the mountains 
by the roots. He cutteth out channels among the rocks; and his 
eye seeth every precious thing. He bindeth the streams that they 
trickle not; and the thing that is hid bringeth he forth to light”’ 
(Job 28:3, 9-11). But what doth it profit him if possessing all 
this he lacks wisdom? Of what value are our gargantuan me- 
chanical creations if they turn and smite us? True, we have 
learned to fly through the air like birds, and to swim the ocean 
like fish ; it remains for us to learn to walk the earth like men. 

Self-centeredness and self-obsession are undeniably basic causes 
of many maladjustments of our day. When man worships his 
own self, even his own uniqueness, then at the altar of idolatry he 
is sure to receive a baptism of boredom. The most effective way 
of assisting the self to its highest realization as well as the most 
certain medium of redeeming life from satiety and provincialism 
is to identify it with an all-consuming spiritual enterprise. Dos- 
toievski has an old saint speak this sentence: ‘‘A man who bows 
down to nothing can never bear the burden of himself.’’ Our 
tool-making threatens to enslave us. Our talents enmesh us in 
confusion. In such a situation the institution of learning which 
is dedicated to further the Christian philosophy of life proclaims 
its faith : ‘‘ Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom’’ (Job 28: 
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28). In true frankness it bears witness to the individual that our 
fragmentary lives, with their majestic endowments or their little 
tragedies, reach their noblest fulfillment when we allow them to 
be taken up into the perfect vastness of the Kingdom of God. 

It is with a living faith that Upsala College has a calling to 
serve creative culture that I in this sanctuary tonight voice my 
formal acceptance of the position entrusted to me, praying Al- 
mighty God, in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that He may 
guide and strengthen me in the years that lie ahead. I am debtor 
—we are debtors—to all those who have gone before and into 
whose labors we now enter. From them we have received much; 
to rest content with such treasures would be tantamount to com- 
mitting ourselves to a static view of culture. Creative culture 
demands of us not only a ceaseless cultivation of that which we 
have received, but also our additive influence, that we may give to 
those who come a heritage enlarged and refined. 

The statement in the old poetic Edda, ‘‘Battre bérda bar ingen 
genom livet in kunskap mycken’’ (Better burden carrieth no man 
through life than much knowledge) may well be called the eternal 
watchword of the student. However, knowledge without great 
goals will not prove sufficient ; tool-making without the beckoning 
gleam of high spirituality will chain us the more securely to the 
sod. 

For the proper pursuit of knowledge the spirit of the pioneer 
must fire us. That spirit is reflected in the truly epic flavor of the 
opening lines of Knut Hamsun’s Growth of the Soil. ‘‘The long, 
long road over the moors and up into the forest—who trod it into 
being first of all? Man, a human being, the first that came here. 
There was no path before he came.’’ Academic freedom means 
to me the right in mutual confidence to blaze trails, to stake new 
paths, to extend horizons. Tragic loneliness often becomes the 
lot of the true scholar, but he must dare to endure it. 

But even with respect to our scholastic liberty there is the at- 
tendant question of meaning and purpose. Over the portals of 
one of the most distinguished centers of learning in the old world, 
a name much revered by us, there is inscribed the sentence: 
‘Tinka fritt ar stort, tinka ratt ar stérre’’ (Freedom of thought 
is great, devotion to Truth is greater). 
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As for me, one figure in the annals of history stands supreme. 
In the light of His towering majesty all else must be judged. The 
splendor of His Person and the ultimates of His Teaching make 
me believe 


‘‘Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread.”’ 


What is more, there is a personal relationship to this One—who 
is Christ, the Lord—in which we can stand, and which alters the 
dimensions of life. 


‘Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine.”’ 


To keep the faith means vastly more than to guard and preserve 
a collection of formal pronouncements. Christianity is not a gem 
but a germ. It extends the challenge and means of making the 
energy of the Christ-life resident in the arena of human action. 
It is not a grave to be tended but a life to be lived. Standing 
before the Lord of Life I am filled with the unrest without which 
creative culture cannot be served. 
In His light we see light! 

















AMERICA NEEDS THE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE 


PAUL SWAIN HAVENS 
PRESIDENT, WILSON COLLEGE 


Most of us are aware that virtually within our own lifetime 

there has developed in this country a great system of state 
universities, colleges, teacher-training institutions, and profes- 
sional schools, well housed and equipped and amply supplied with 
funds provided through the taxing power. They have arisen to 
meet a need, and in large measure they have met it. But the very 
accessibility of these tax-supported institutions to boys and girls 
who wish a higher education makes it desirable that people gen- 
erally shall understand also the special functions and advantages 
of the institutions not tax-supported—the older group of inde- 
pendently controlled colleges and universities. 

The case for the independent institutions of higher education 
is strong indeed. We owe them an incalculable debt for the past. 
The independent colleges have trained our leaders for three cen- 
turies, and have been a great spiritual force in the nation. In 
these colleges were shaped many of the men who established our 
present form of government, laid the foundations of our religious 
and political freedom, and guided the Republic from its forma- 
tive years to the present. From them came an educated clergy 
and a freedom-loving laity. We cannot forget that it was in the 
colleges founded during Colonial times, and in their daughter in- 
stitutions later established throughout the country, that the zeal 
for liberal learning was born and nurtured, and that in these older 
established institutions were trained many of the engineers, physi- 
cians, and men of science who made possible the material develop- 
ment, the physical welfare, the scientific advance of this country. 

But we owe them equally a debt in the present. However ex- 
cellent the achievement of the tax-supported institutions in many 
respects—an achievement of which all intelligent persons are 
justly proud—it is well to recognize that there are one or two very 
fundamental matters in which, by their very constitution, the in- 
dependently controlled colleges excel. They are matters which 
bear directly upon the future of all sound education and of politi- 
eal freedom. 
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1. The private college has a measure of freedom which experi- 
ence has shown is not possessed by the public institution. More- 
over, this freedom is guaranteed to the independent college 
through its charter and reduces to a minimum the risk of political 
or ideological bias; whereas the state-controlled institution, which 
has no such guarantee, must inevitably feel the pressure of politi- 
eal circumstances, and often is forced thereby to move in a diree- 
tion hostile to its own wishes and best interests. 

By virtue of this freedom the independent college can readily 
determine how far quality rather than quantity shall be its stand- 
ard. It is free to limit its enrollment, to maintain small classes, 
and to provide intimate and stimulating association of student 
with teacher. In an institution where such conditions obtain, 
each student can be individually guided and observed, and thus 
be encouraged to a full development of all his powers. With con- 
trolled enrollment, it is possible for each student to have a full 
share in undergraduate activities under expert supervision, and 
thus to exercise his initiative and abilities to the utmost. 

Because it is free from external control, the independent college 
is able to go forward without inhibition and to develop its teach- 
ing and research programmes without bowing to the whims or com- 
pulsions of the moment. Fortunately for the cause of progress, 
the independent colleges have dared to exercise the right to be 
different, even unique, and have thus escaped the educational 
‘goose step’’ which imperils all knowledge. 

It is hard to exaggerate the importance of the freedom of the 
independent college from political domination. It is easy to be- 
come an alarmist when one sees what has happened in those coun- 
tries where the state has assumed all power and where ideals and 
ideas have been regimented for the state’s ‘‘advancement.’’ We 
may have little fear that this will happen in America, but we must 
not risk the growth of conditions that weaken in any degree the 
freedom that thrives in our colleges. 

2. The independent college undertakes the complete education 
of each student, moral and intellectual and physical. 

Foremost among the advantages of higher education is the right 
of the independent college to give thoughtful attention to the 
building of the character and to the development of the well- 
rounded life of each student. It is regrettable, certainly, that in 
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our tax-supported institutions the democratic principle of the 
separation of church and state has at least reduced the attention 
given to the training of the spirit, and that the influx of great 
numbers makes nearly impossible attention to the individual stu- 
dent’s complete well-being. 

Here is a matter in which the independent college, be it church- 
related or not, is indispensable to the nation. Through every 
facility at its command, the independent college strives to promote 
the good life, to advance ethical standards, and to build in each 
student a soundness of mind and a strength of character which 
together make for an intelligent citizenry. This type of college 
meets the doubt and discouragement of the world with positive 
faith and constructive thought. It turns out balanced men and 
women. It is interested in the quality of its graduates, not in 
their number. Such a college is not a national luxury; it is a 
national necessity. It does not merely do an essential task as well 
as another type of institution ; it does it better. 

The independent college, I believe, is meeting the challenge of 
a world which is uncertain of its direction. It upholds and pro- 
motes the principles on which it is founded. It stands firm for 
academic freedom, and dares to pioneer in new fields. Quality 
rather than quantity is its standard. The building of character— 
of mind, spirit, and body—is the final aim of its curriculum. 














FREEDOM THROUGH EDUCATION 


LOTUS DELTA COFFMAN 
FirrH PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A RECENT study of the American Youth Commission reveals 

that last year there were in this country about three million 
four hundred thousand young persons between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-four who were out of work and not in school; 
they constitute nearly one third of the total unemployment prob- 
lem. The number of unemployed young people is greater in the 
urban centers than in the rural communities, and it is also greater 
in the poorer than in the richer regions of the country. A careful 
study by the American Youth Commission of thirteen thousand 
five hundred youths in Maryland shows that the so-called youth 
problem resolves itself almost entirely into a desire for work at 
decent wages under conditions that offer an opportunity for 
advancement and for matrimony. 

Many new agencies have been established to help youth. Some 
of these are of a voluntary nature; others are governmental. 
More and more state and federal governments have been assum- 
ing a share of the responsibility for aiding young people. The 
activities of the Civilian Conservation Corps, the National Youth 
Administration, the Civilian Works Administration, and work 
projects under the Works Progress Administration are illustra- 
tions in point. Many of the programs thus far evolved to assist 
youth have been or were assumed to be emergency programs. 
They have been developed to meet abnormal situations. In most 
instances there was little or no time for thought or planning. 
An immediate condition had to be faced; there was no oppor- 
tunity to look far ahead and to shape plans today in terms of 
tomorrow. 

But there is now need for stocktaking. No one can say with 
certainty what the effect of the depression policies has been. No 
one can say with certainty in what form any of the agencies deal- 
ing with youth should be continued. 


YoutH AND Economic UNCERTAINTY 
The method which democratic peoples have used in the past to 
solve the unemployment problems of youth has been to send them 
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to school, and that method, of course, has been used extensively 
in recent years. Schools are crowded with students, not merely 
the secondary schools, but the colleges and the universities; 
and their evening and extension classes have greatly increased 
registrations. 

Nevertheless, with all of the generous help the government 
has given and with the expansion of our educational programs, 
the youth problem still seems as acute as it was five years ago. 
We do not know how to bridge the gap between school and em- 
ployment; indeed, we do not know what employment is needed, 
or where. Authentic information concerning industrial needs is 
lacking. We do know that many trades and occupations have all 
but disappeared or are disappearing and that new ones are com- 
ing into existence, but just which ones are disappearing and 
which ones are being created is by no means clear. The leaders 
in the fields of vocational guidance and vocational training, there- 
fore, are at a loss to know how to proceed in meeting the problems 
that face them. 

The history of the unemployed youth of the Maryland study 
indicated that most young people secure temporary employment. 
They get jobs that pay ten or twelve or fourteen dollars a week. 
Often they are employed only two or three days a week. Such 
employment conditions make it impossible for them to earn 
enough to continue their schooling or to marry and establish 
homes of their own. Much of the so-called discontent of young 
people is directly traceable to the uncertainty of their economic 
future. 

It is said, and probably with truth, that we shall have a per- 
manent unemployment problem in this country. It is also true 
that our population is getting older. There are more fifty- and 
sixty-year-old persons with each census, and the birth rate is 
steadily declining. In a comparatively few years we shall, in the 
United States, have a stationary population. These facts present 
a dilemma. On the one hand, the average age of entering em- 
ployment is increasing (it is now about eighteen), and on the 
other, the length of industrial life is decreasing—and all along 
the line there are the uncertainties of unemployment. It appears 
that the normal desire of men to work is being crushed between 
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relentless social forces, the control of which is still in some dis- 
tant future. 

National surveys of vocational changes, the maintenance of 
national and state and community vocational clinics, and the 
establishment of vocational schools on an experimental basis at 
least, would help somewhat in relieving the situation. But until 
young people can be put to work, not sent to school or placed 
in a training camp, they will be unsatisfied and unhappy, their 
condition will be unstable, and the youth problem from their 
point of view will be unsolved. 


TRUE SIGNIFICANCE OF LEISURE 


For many years there has been much talk concerning the im- 
portance of leisure, and it is true that for most men and women 
the amount of leisure has increased. Recreational and quasi- 
educational programs have been launched and fostered to enable 
men to utilize their leisure time more effectively. There has been 
an extension of library facilities, community programs have been 
organized, parks and playgrounds have been expanded, radio pro- 
grams have been prepared, and in countless ways the attempt has 
been made to make people’s free time of more value to them. 
The use of leisure to promote one’s own growth and through 
this to promote the improvement of the community is one of the 
fine aspirations of a democratic people. Granting all of this 
and commending the efforts that are expended to further a more 
adequate use of leisure, one who looks back over the past few years 
cannot fail to be impressed with the fact that there are two kinds 
of leisure. There is first the leisure that comes to employed men 
and women and their families through the normal reduction of 
the working day and the gradual extension of vacation time. 
Unfortunately there is the second type of leisure—forced upon 
men and women by the play of those social forces to which I have 
already referred. This is the unwanted leisure of unemployment 
and partial employment. This is the leisure that is associated 
with crime and social discontent. 

It is not difficult to deal with leisure of the first type. Citizens 
who are secure in their jobs quickly learn to utilize the oppor- 
tunities that surround them, and in this country they have util- 
ized the facilities of recreational programs as do no other people 
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on earth. It is enforced leisure that, like the ancient virtues, 
tends to become a menace through overindulgence. Recreational 
programs may serve a purpose with the unemployed of all ages, 
but they offer no permanent solution to the fundamental prob- 
lems that are confronting us. In all our zeal to further them 
this fact is sometimes overlooked. 

The point to which I am moving is this: Men like to earn for 
themselves the things of life that bring them satisfaction. They 
like to provide the furnishings for their homes, the clothes for 
themselves and their families, the foods for their table; and they 
like to provide, too, for more than the mere subsistence needs. 
Men like to buy pictures for their walls, flowers for their gardens, 
wholesome amusement, and a list of other items and services that 
everyone can extend almost indefinitely from his own experience. 
Men do not want these things given to them; they want to partici- 
pate in acquiring them. Young people are no exception to this 
universal principle; they, too, want above all else the opportunity 
to work, to the end that from the income of their labors they may 
acquire those things that contribute to the enjoyment of life. 

I do not mean to imply that there should be fewer parks, fewer 
libraries, fewer orchestras and concerts, and less opportunity for 
recreation. What I am saying is that if the report of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission is to be accepted and believed, the youth 
of this country want the chance, through work, to help pay for 
these things and these services by exercising their own earning 
capacity. The youth problem is still essentially and funda- 
mentally a work problem. Education and work, out of which 
develop the sound utilization of leisure, are the twin stepping- 
stones to the kind of life most people—and especially young people 
—want to lead. 


PormnTING THE Way TO SOLUTIONS 


I do not believe that the youth problem can be solved with- 
out the cooperation of all the agencies and groups interested in 
it. The government cannot solve it alone, nor can industry, nor 
labor, nor education, although each has something to contribute 
toward its solution. Nor can those agencies solve the problem 
merely by sitting down together. A vast amount of information 
about youth, their distribution, their age levels, their ambitions 
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and abilities, about industry and its changing character, about 
labor and its potentialities, about government and its responsi- 
bilities, and about education and its opportunities is necessary 
before effective conferences are held. No state has made such a 
thoroughgoing study nor outlined an adequate youth program. 
We are still establishing new schools where they are not needed, 
providing relief which is only a palliative, closing trades to ap- 
prentices for fear of an oversupply of workmen, learning nothing 
about the vocational changes and needs of the country—in short, 
little or nothing of a constructive nature is being done. We have 
an opportunity in Minnesota to point the way. 


Tue NEw FREEDOM AND ESTABLISHED VALUES 


It is difficult to plan with certainty for the future, and the 
difficulty is greatly increased when one deals with a situation the 
nature, color, and atmosphere of which are modified by the 
impact of myriads of unpredictable human factors. Planning 
does not mean that we should destroy everything that is old and 
start anew, nor does it mean that we should hold too tenaciously 
to the forces of the past. Everyone realizes that we are living in 
a time of great change and bewildering confusion. We want to 
do something, but often we are not certain what should be done. 
One of the inherent weaknesses of democratic peoples everywhere 
is their tendency to ‘‘do something at once,’’ and then to do 
their thinking afterwards. They attack customs, traditions, and 
ideals with impunity, demand early or instantaneous reforms, and 
say things with the avowed purpose of shocking somebody. Under 
these conditions there is always latent the danger that the non- 
intellectual forces will be overemphasized and that thoughtful and 
deliberate judgment based upon carefully winnowed information 
will be subordinated to emotional drives or current prejudices. 
No matter where one looks—in politics, government, social reform, 
in art, literature, music, or in education—he observes a tendency 
to emphasize expressionism. , 

The insecurity and uncertainty of men everywhere account in 
large measure for the widespread attack upon the established 
values, customs, and traditions in social and political life. The 
attack upon these values has been accompanied by an undermin- 
ing of authority and a disrespect for tradition. The masses, as 
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Ortega y Gasset declares, are demanding something different and 
new, and to obtain whatever they desire they are wielding the 
power which they have suddenly discovered they possess. 


DANGERS OF LITERACY 


The most powerful instrument ever placed in the hands of man 
in his struggle for emancipation is literacy—a mastery of reading 
and writing. Only by the intelligent use of this instrument can 
the masses of the population share in the benefits of a liberal 
democracy. Inno other way can they come into a full enjoyment 
of science, of art, of culture, of all the advantages of civilization. 
But man’s longing for a better world may be thwarted by an 
inadequate or incompetent education. 

Literacy is the instrument through which democracy is achieved, 
but literacy alone will not promote or insure democracy. Misused 
it may become debased into the propaganda of demagogs or of 
a self-seeking press and radio. The common man rose from low 
estate when he became literate, but through that step he exposed 
himself as never before to the wiles of those who appeal to emo- 
tions rather than to reason. The dangerous fact is that much of 
the printed matter that the citizen reads and most of the addresses 
that he hears are not factual or judicial in character but are pre- 
pared and presented with some personal motive rather than the 
public welfare in mind. Instead of enabling man to acquire more 
knowledge and more power because of that knowledge, literacy 
may create merely illusions of knowledge and power. 

We know what men want. They want more of the gains that 
are achieved through science, more of the comforts of life, more 
freedom for growth and recreation, greater security in their em- 
ployment and old age, protection against the ravages of disease, 
the right to educate their children. Through centuries there has 
been an unending struggle to obtain these blessings. It is not 
strange that men should now feel that they are almost, if not 
quite, within their grasp. The accumulation of knowledge and 
the wonders that have, even in our generation, been wrought by 
its practical application inevitably engender a sense of power and 
accomplishment. Belief in a new freedom follows naturally, 
manifesting itself in every line of endeavor. Leaders—whether 
in polities, social welfare, literature, music, art, education, religion 
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—express themselves with a daring and dash which attract atten- 
tion at once. Ard unnumbered men and women, urged on by 
their desire to secure a more abundant life, follow their leaders 
with a trust that is terrifying. Education is supposed to train 
us in independence of thought and to instill in men greater poise 
and independence in thinking. Freedom is undoubtedly one of 
the chief goals of life, but not its only one. In conjunction with 
it one is supposed also to learn the lessons of duty and responsibil- 
ity. Freedom without an impelling sense of responsibility is license, 
and responsibility with no respect for the welfare of others is 
stagnation. Human progress ensues only when there is a proper 
regard for both freedom and responsibility. 

In an address delivered at Melbourne University in Australia, 
Dr. I. L. Kandel, of Teachers College, Columbia University, had 
this to say on this very point: 

**As the bonds of authority and tradition were loosened, as 
faith declined, as ideals and standards of conduct and taste be- 
came confused even in the minds of leaders, the common man in 
turn had nothing to fortify him against the bombardment of new 
sensations and without a sense of any categorical imperative the 
individual became the measure of all things. The growing con- 
tempt for intellectualism and the constant jibes at culture or the 
Genteel Tradition as the marks of bourgeois liberalism compelled 
the intellectual to seek the approval of the masses on their own 
terms. . . . In the end it almost looks as though the desire to 
disseminate culture has resulted in spreading only a thin veneer. 
. .. Hence an illusion of knowledge and an illusion of power 
without any penetrating influence upon character or enlighten- 
ment, and on those illusions each man claims the right to philoso- 
phize. Rationalization has taken the place of reason and emo- 
tions have usurped the place of intelligence, and as a result of 
both the emphasis has been placed upon the satisfaction of rights 
rather than upon the assumption of obligations. And yet the 
individual by a paradox is mistrustful of himself and prefers the 
contagious enthusiasm and strength of mass action in his work 
and in his recreation.’’ 


DEMOCRACY OR TOTALITARIANISM ? 


The question democracies face in the wake of these revolu- 
tionary changes in social thought is whether they shall continue 
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to be democracies or move in the direction of totalitarianism. 
Just what kind of freedom and how much of it he wants, man 
himself has not determined. The totalitarian countries claim that 
in contrast to the democratic countries they have less strife and 
more harmony, less poverty and a better distribution of the goods 
of life, less anarchy and more patriotism, less insecurity and more 
protection, less unemployment and more work. Faced with 
promises without limit, rituals of glamorous appeal, and uniforms 
to attract attention and create respect, the individual relinquishes 
his freedom for the lure of social good. And the educational 
system in these countries is maintained with only one end in view 
—that of promoting the prevailing nationalistic conceptions. 
Propaganda, therefore, is substituted for the processes of educa- 
tion, and the forces of intellectualism which have done so much 
in the past to preserve culture and to promote learning are 
doomed to despair and defeat. Academic freedom disappears, 
and a doctrinaire nationalism takes its place. 

In a democracy we face a different situation. If education is to 
serve the aspirations of a democratic people, it must remain free 
and untrammeled. It must not become the tool of any class or 
sect, or the proponent of any special doctrine or theory or of any 
particular ideology or faith. It must be free to study any and 
every question relating to human welfare and to give its findings 
without restriction. It will encourage individual research on 
the one hand and evaluate social movements on the other, but it 
will not discard its essential habiliments for the garb of some par- 
ticular form of statism. Whether those who propose faith in 
democratic institutions can preserve the liberty of education is 
the supreme test of the times. 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


In meeting this challenge it is important to remember that the 
schools of democracy are not forums for the spread of doctrine 
and that the classrooms are not arenas for the promotion of any 
particular social theories. Many unthinking persons regard the 
activity of a college or university as an index of its worth. It is 
necessary to repeat again and again, unpopular though it may 
be to say so, that activity is not a substitute for reflection or 
for intellectual achievement. In the face of demands to ‘‘do 
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things,’’ it is a difficult task to preserve and promote the intel- 
lectual life of our colleges and universities, but it involves a 
responsibility upon which the preservation of democracy rests. 

There is a wide difference between many of the activities whose 
social value I do not question, and an attempt to understand and 
interpret contemporary culture. Colleges and universities can- 
not live wholly in the past, nor should they. They must keep 
their faces to the future. But the past should not be discarded. 
The past has its lessons to teach, and these must be understood 
if we are to understand and interpret the present. However, 
colleges and universities must not focus so intently on the pres- 
ent, with its conflicting social theories, that graduates are sent 
into the world as crusading disciples of some momentarily 
impelling cause. 

There should be a ferment in every university—not political, 
not social, not religious—but a ferment arising from an inner 
urge to learn, to interpret, to discover new knowledge. The 
unrest in a university should be the unrest of scholarship con- 
cerned with achievement, with mastery, with understanding, and 
with wisdom. 


REGIMENTATION vs. EXPRESSIONISM 


There are those who maintain that education is life and that 
it must be rooted in the interests of the student. They argue 
that there must be no interference with the spontaneous growth 
of the individual. They would have the pupil discover his own 
needs and then have the school give him what he wants. In this 
type of school the teacher is a friendly adviser with little or no 
responsibility for the selection, organization, or presentation of 
the materials of learning. There are no fixed curricula, no ex- 
aminations, no standards except those which the pupil himself 
determines. There is no authority or discipline except that which 
the pupil himself practices. This school is concerned with im- 
mediate values and not with ultimate values. Reason and mind, 
cause and result, judgment and perspective, historical knowledge 
and scientific background are dethroned in favor of the passing 
show and the near at hand. 

There is much loose thinking, so it seems to me, about freedom 
in general and also about freedom in education. Certainly we 
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in the United States are not prepared to accept the philosophy 
of totalitarian states which urges the adoption of a fixed pattern 
of procedure, ignoring the individual in the interests of the state. 
Nor do I believe we are willing to accept the philosophy which 
declares that education should be based only upon the current 
needs of youth. While each of these philosophies has at least 
a superficial appeal, both should be discarded, and pretty much 
for the same reason. Freedom does not exist in general, or in 
the abstract. It is a matter of growth within the individual 
and represents a conquest over instincts, inheritances, and mal- 
adjustments of all kinds. The ability to exercise freedom comes 
with maturity and experience and learning. Freedom is relative 
to circumstances and conditions; it does not exist in the absolute 
orin a vacuum. Freedom must be earned, and the price is self- 
discipline. ‘‘Man’s struggle for personal freedom, freedom of 
movement, freedom of thought and expression, freedom of wor- 
ship, justice, tolerance, and equality of opportunity has been 
painfully slow and is not yet ended. But in emerging success- 
fully from the struggle, man did so by learning that he must 
accept certain limitations in his freedom, by recognizing his re- 
sponsibility and duty to others. It was only as man learned the 
moral consequences of his actions that he became free.’’ 


FREEDOM AND THE LIBERAL MIND 


In education, as elsewhere, freedom is not a right but a privi- 
lege to be earned. The real meaning of freedom will be lost for 
youth if they are not taught or do not learn the importance of 
social and personal obligations. Desire for expression must be 
tempered by a recognition of duty and responsibility. Human 
lives are enriched and freed only as they share in the larger social 
values of the world about them. Education will make its largest 
contribution to a free society only when there is a proper recog- 
nition of responsibility. 

A liberal education is not a matter of studying certain subjects ; 
it may flow from any subject. It implies something more than 
a knowledge of the social sciences, of art, of literature, and of 
mathematics. Indeed, one may graduate from a liberal arts col- 
lege without having been liberalized at all. The most impor- 
tant by-product of every subject of study should be a liberal mind. 
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And what do we mean by a liberal mind? We mean a mind 
that has broad interests, wide knowledge, cultivated tastes, appre- 
ciation, and sound perspective. We mean a mind that is open 
and tolerant, ready and willing to face new situations and to 
interpret them in terms of knowledge as it relates to social 
welfare. We mean a mind that includes a standard of ethics and 
a keen sense of responsibility. The education I am describing— 
and the type of mind that is its choicest by-product—cannot thrive 
where there is regimentation or where students in the name of 
self-expression determine the programs and processes of instruc- 
tion. The essence of democracy is an enlightened give and take. 
This, likewise, is the essence of a liberal education. Totalitarian- 
ism and untutored self-expression are accordingly incompatible 
with both sound democracy and sound education. 


INTEGRITY OF DEMOCRACY 


How much thought, I wonder, in these days of rapid change 
and of social revolution, is given to the enhancement and preser- 
vation of the fundamentals of civilization ? 

It seems to me that we have somehow forgotten that civiliza- 
tion is artificial. It may be good, but it must be acquired. We 
can lose it, I suspect, more easily than we can get it. I have seen 
civilization change; indeed, the civilization of my boyhood days 
and to a large extent the civilization of the generations that pre- 
ceded me is gone. Its guarantees of a stable society no longer 
prevail. Its agreements for the preservation of peace and con- 
cord among nations have been suspended. The conceptions of 
individual liberty and of private property that prevailed in my 
youth are being given new interpretations. The heroes of yester- 
day have been deflated, and the ‘‘mass man’’ has been created to 
take their places. Respect for law, which was and must be the 
great fundamentum of democracy, is attacked in new ways. 
Propaganda is the new instrument of popular education, and 
vaster sums are spent upon it than upon the established schools 
of the dictator countries. 

I wonder sometimes, too, if we shall be able to preserve the 
form and substance of democracy. Whether the integrity of 
democracy can be preserved will depend upon many forces and 
conditions that lie outside of university circles. One thing, how- 
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ever, is certain: It cannot be preserved if there is infringement 
of the liberties of our universities. And universities must remem- 
ber this truth themselves. To the extent that they become special 
pleaders they cease to be the servants of democracy. Both the 
public and the universities must be diligent and alert in their 
efforts to preserve the right to learn, to pursue knowledge, and 
to disseminate it. They must be equally diligent and alert to 
prevent the universities from becoming sounding boards of 
propaganda. Otherwise democracy is doomed. 








THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION* 


JOHN L. SEATON 
PRESIDENT, ALBION COLLEGE 


HE subject, ‘‘The Federal Government and Higher Educa- 
tion’’ was originally assigned to me for another occasion. I 
did not choose it and at that time I should have preferred to dis- 
cuss other matters of concern in our educational world. I had 
positive opinions about the subject, but they rested on a slight 
foundation of considered facts. Perhaps some of you know how 
that is from your own experience. As I read more and more 
about the history of federal subsidies and reflected on the por- 
tents of that history for the future I developed an almost evan- 
gelistic zeal with regard to the subject. What direction that zeal 
takes you will discover as I proceed. 

Nearly all the approaches of higher education to the federal 
government come under two heads: first, an appeal for a Secre- 
tary of Education of equal rank with other members of the 
President’s Cabinet ; and second, appeals for funds in some form. 
I see no reason for discussing the first of these. Perhaps, though, 
I should confess that I once was among those who favored having 
a national Secretary of Education. I have changed my mind. 
Too many sad and discouraging things have happened. I have 
no confidence that a national Secretary could keep free from the 
embroilments of politics. His office and his work would almost 
surely be corrupted by the pressure of ‘‘deserving Democrats’’ 
or rapacious Republicans. Higher education would be in danger 
of becoming an adjunct to a political party and of having to take 
orders from the bosses. And as the Educational Policies Com- 
mission says, ‘‘If schools become the agency through which any 
particular propaganda advocated by any section of the popula- 
tion is promulgated, then democracy is doomed.’’ 

In various other matters including the appeals for funds and 
the acceptance of grants restricted in numerous ways, I probably 
should be regarded as heretical. Certainly the National Educa- 
tional Association and other organizations have several times 

* Address delivered at Regional Conferences in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and 
Conway, Arkansas. 
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gone on record in favor of measures in which I do not believe 
and to some of which I shall take opportunity to register objec- 
tions. However, that is of no moment in a land where speech 
and its background of thought still are reasonably free. Among 
us there always are likely to be differences of opinion, which we 
should think it our duty and privilege to express. ij 

I take it that you are familiar with a long succession of enact- 
ments by which the federal government became a participant in 
both elementary and higher education. The Ohio plan which was 
widely followed granted the 16th section in every township to the 
‘‘inhabitants thereof’’ for school purposes. The later Michigan 
plan, 1837, granted each 16th section to the state, rather than to 
the inhabitants of the township. Oregon and California doubled 
the allotment by assigning the 16th and 36th sections. The Okla- 
homa Enabling Act was almost prodigal in its awards, granting 
the 16th and 36th sections together with $5,000,000 in gold for 
the elementary schools; the 13th section for normal schools, col- 
leges, and universities; and the 33rd section for penal and phil- 
anthropic institutions. As early as 1821 Maryland protested 
against these grants as unfair to the original colonies and to 
Kentucky which was admitted before the grants began. Other 
Eastern states protested but no settlement ever was made. It is 
interesting to consider whether or not the states that received 
lavish assistance are better off now educationally than the other 
states. I think that the answer would be negative. Up toa point 
the grants were helpful. Whatever peril is inherent in federal 
grants was minimized then by the fact that in these early periods 
states and communities still were self-governing. 

No doubt you are familiar also with the series of enactments 
by which the various land grant colleges were established. It is 
significant of the mind of the fathers that the earliest of these 
grants was related in time to the famous declaration of the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787 that ‘‘Religion, morality, and 
knowledge, being essential to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.’’ They have been encouraged to the extent that the 
federal government has made grants of land to thirty-one states 
for the establishment and maintenance of universities, and has 
made many other grants of a special character. But one potent 
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word in the Ordinance of 1787, the word ‘‘religion’’ has largely 
been ignored by the land grant colleges and by other schools 
under state control. In most cases instruction in religion has 
been excluded and thus the sanctions of morality in our civiliza- 
tion have been weakened. 

Few people realize how far in later periods the federal govern- 
ment has gone by special enactments, such as the Hatch Act and 
the Smith-Hughes Act, to set up and make subject to Washing- 
ton experiment stations, bureaus of investigation, and various 
other organizations which may properly be regarded as forms of 
higher education. It also has the R.O.T.C. squads with the 
prettiest girls in college as honorary and very active officers, the 
CCC camps, and the NYA recruits. Since the NYA provides 
direct aid to students in return for work of supposedly social 
benefit, I consider it the smartest thing the present government 
at Washington has done in the form of relief. Even with regard 
to it I sometimes have grave doubts. 

In all these ventures lurks ominously the peril of political con- 
trol. Even the apparently simple and innocent appearing Smith- 
Hughes Act provides for ‘‘federal supervision of work and ex- 
penditures.’’ The Bankhead-Jones Act makes large appropri- 
ations to land grant colleges for research, resident instruction, 
and other purposes. But the government at Washington deter- 
mines the amount of money, the time through which it may be 
continued, the persons to direct the studies and various other 
matters which constitute real dictation. Whether or not aid 
granted to education would lead in time to practically complete 
control no one can say, but there are horrible examples of what 
happens under dictatorships. In any event it is an old saying 
that ‘‘he who pays the piper will call the tune.’’ At a recent 
conference in Washington a high official was asked if certain 
grants under discussion would involve control from Washington 
and he finally replied with an appearance of reluctance that they 
would. My feeling is that this country is too big and too varied 
for regimentation. The education suited to New York City is 
hardly the thing in remote coves of the mountains of Tennessee 
and Georgia. Education, whether elementary or higher, needs 
to be kept close to the people, and directed to their specific needs. 
Even the institutions of higher learning definitely reflect and 
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should reflect the customs, tastes, and ideals of their respective 
regions. There is a distinct difference in tone and in other quali- 
ties between Columbia University, and the University of Iowa or 
the University of Arizona. 

Education can flourish only when it has freedom and the prob- 
ability of having freedom under federal control is too slight to be 
seriously entertained. That I may not appear to be alone in 
these fears or among the persons who ‘‘rage and imagine a vain 
thing’’ permit me to quote from an address made by the late and 
lamented President Lotus D. Coffman in 1936. He said, ‘‘I have 
observed with no little anxiety the continued and increasing 
pressure of the federal government to dictate the educational 
program of the country. . . . Every school superintendent knows 
that during the last three years there have been at times as many 
as three, and sometimes more federal officers seeking jurisdiction 
over some of the youth of his community. In setting up the 
National Youth Administration the educational officers, federal, 
state, and local, were ignored; authority was centralized in the 
hands of persons inexperienced for the most part in educational 
work ; there was a duplication of agencies, federal and state, with 
attendant expense and machinery.’’ President Coffman goes on 
to say what probably most of us would say, that he is in full 
accord ‘‘with the general aims and purposes of the National 
Youth Administration,’’ but that it is ‘‘an educational program 
thinly disguised as a relief program . . . controlled by a central 
office. It would be an easy step from this to a situation where 
the materials of instruction were suggested and then required 
from Washington. Once we provide a great body of teachers 
whose status is determined by federal officers, it is inconceivable 
that they will be free from politics.’’ Education will become an 
organized program of regimentation directed by the party in 
power and a systematic scheme to commit youth to do or not to 
do, to believe or not to believe, certain things as desired by the 
government. 

Following President Coffman with a somewhat less drastic 
speech, Dr. Charles H. Judd expressed deep concern over the 
‘‘evils of remote control of education by federal officials who are 
totally ignorant of the most elementary principles of school 
organization and administration.’’ How, under a system of po- 
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litical control, to escape having such officials appears unhappily 
to be a problem incapable of solution. 

An immediate illustration is the Harrison-Thomas Bill. As 
usual in the case of bills with dangerous implications it starts 
with disarming words: ‘‘For the purpose of lessening the in- 
equalities of opportunity for elementary education among the 
states and within the states,’’ ete. But the Bill provides that 
aid may be given only to states having an ‘‘approved plan,’’ that 
is, a plan determined at Washington. The U. S. Commissioner 
of Education is referred to more than seventy times as a consul- 
tant or source of authority. Various descriptions are given of 
activities and services that may be aided by federal funds. All 
of these make convenient opportunities for officials who want to 
exercise control. There is little reason to doubt that such officials 
would be numerous and active if the Bill should become law, and 
would permit of only such formulated thinking or experimenta- 
tion as suited their own purposes. Yet so potent is the blinding 
effect of federal subsidies that many leaders in education are 
advocating the Bill in the strongest terms. 

Even under present conditions when control of higher educa- 
tion remains fairly close to a variety of constituencies, public and 
private, we have too much regimentation and too little original- 
ity. The battle against certain tendencies in human nature and 
trends in localities is severe enough without having specific con- 
trols from Washington. Someone has said that the ‘‘greatest 
pain of the race is the pain of a new idea.’’ But the race pro- 
gresses by having new ideas, freedom to think as the facts direct, 
and the interplay of creative interests. The new ideas are quite 
as likely to be born in a log cabin in Kentucky and nurtured in 
the rural regions of Illinois as in Washington. 

What I am saying with regard to freedom to think comes close 
to another matter of vital importance, freedom of expression. 
In spite of the imitative tendencies of students and the adminis- 
trative restraints sometimes considered necessary, certain colleges 
not connected directly with federal or state governments are 
among the chief and perhaps the last strongholds of liberty in 
this generation. For illustration, a speaker of international repu- 
tation but of views held by many people to be dangerous came to 
Albion a few years ago. Assemblies were arranged for him on 
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two successive days and forums were held for all who were inter- 
ested and could spare the time in the afternoon. He was allowed 
to say whatever he wanted to say. We trusted that the College 
itself in its regular work would find rebuttals for any false doc- 
trines he might present. At a great university a few days later 
he was at first refused permission to speak, but finally was 
allowed to speak on condition that one of the professors preside 
and close the discussion with any adverse comments he thought 
it advisable to make. A week later I sat at a banquet beside the 
President of a great state college having large grants from Wash- 
ington and he told me that this person of international reputa- 
tion could not be permitted to speak in his college because of the 
political consequences that might be entailed. Do we not remem- 
ber the cruel days of the war period and the drastic measures 
taken to suppress free thought and free speech? Very recently 
the University of Minnesota has reversed itself and restored to 
good standing a man who was unjustly dismissed because he held 
views not in accord with the political mood of the hour, which 
has now turned out to have been a wrong mood and subversive 
of all that is best in life. Have we not had an epidemic of oaths 
for teachers to take as if they above all others were suspect and 
likely to corrupt the youth and endanger the government? Do 
we not have too much control as things now are, and should we 
not oppose any measures or reject any relations which increase 
political authority, lessen our freedom to think and to speak, and 
take us farther away from our immediate constituencies? Only 
a few weeks ago we were given an illustration of the present 
mood at Washington. General George Van Horn Mosely after 
his retirement gave out a statement which said in substance that 
the American nation is faced today with ‘‘decay from within’’ as 
a result of the Administration’s relief policies and other policies, 
and that ‘‘the resultant federal paternalism will inevitably be- 
come dictatorship.’? The Secretary of War immediately rushed 
into print and angrily charged the General with being ‘‘fla- 
grantly disloyal’’ to his commander-in-chief, the President of the 
United States, and virtually with having committed treason. 
There was a complete oversight of the fact that loyalty to the 
nation is more important than loyalty to the present officials of 
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the government, and that it might require utterances and acts 
quite distasteful to them. 

Another peril going along with political control, including the 
suppression of free speech, is that of enormous waste. The more 
remote the control the greater the waste. I do not doubt that 
there have been waste and at times graft in state, county, town- 
ship, and rural district forms of control, but they are not at all 
comparable with the waste and graft apparently inseparable 
from federal control. In recent years we have seen billions spent 
to little purpose. Debts have been created which our children’s 
children will not see paid. Taxes have been increased so much 
that in the upper brackets we are among the most heavily taxed 
people in the world. Wild schemes which had no chance of suc- 
cess have been tried in turn and abandoned, but not forgotten. 
The memory of them will haunt generations. All of this is so 
easy because it is a part of politics. Grants from the federal 
government are Christmas gifts for which little or no return 
need ever be made. So what is the difference if much of it is 
wasted on impossible projects or spent for labor which has no 
intention of giving value received. I was raised in a school of 
thought which said that ‘‘he who will not work shall not eat’’ 
and that the workman was worthy of his hire only in proportion 
as he worked. That view seems to have gone out of style in cer- 
tain high places. If colleges and universities become the wards 
of the government, subject to control from Washington, they are 
likely to be made the objects of wasteful experiments. At the 
same time the waste will continue from them through every 
higher office up to the highest office in Washington itself. 

A further important consideration is that money obtained in 
the seemingly easy way that has become prevalent is likely to 
lead to expansions which will create grievous difficulties in the 
future for colleges and universities. Maintenance and the cost 
of current operations will become too large for available revenues. 
In a single issue of School and Society, federal grants to two 
institutions were reported in the amount of nearly two millions 
of dollars. The buildings erected with these funds involve heavy 
maintenance costs which must be met in the future from federal 
or from local sources. That the federal government will or can 
continue indefinitely the present prodigal outlays is unlikely. 
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It should not be forgotten by persons seeking gifts for buildings 
and equipment that current expense is the rock upon which many 
a noble ship of education has been wrecked. 

Finally, and by no means of least importance, ever mounting 
debts and corresponding troubles will be laid up for posterity to 
pay or to repudiate. We are not the kind of people to say, 
‘‘What has posterity done for us?’’ and therefore why should 
we be concerned about them? I think that we should be count- 
ing the cost for the years to come and should not expect that any 
miracle will reduce taxes or pay forty billions of debt. The only 
aid which seems to me warranted is aid that directly increases 
human usefulness and promises to posterity greater opportunities 
with regard to ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ 

The trend though is in the opposite direction. So much has 
been done by the federal government that a creeping paralysis 
of effort and a moral debilitation have come upon vast numbers 
of people who once had ambition and self-respect. Let no one 
think that the consequences have not been felt in colleges and 
universities! Quite shamelessly students, parents, and school 
principals shop around for hand-outs or for jobs that mean little 
work. Sometimes they slightly dignify the request by speaking 
of scholarships although the applicants concerned are far below 
the level of achievement set for scholarship awards. Along with 
this attitude on the part of individuals there has been a regretta- 
ble and indefensible tendency in various communities to reduce 
local support as federal grants increased. 

It is conceded, of course, that the federal government from the 
point of view of citizenship has an interest in education of all 
ranks and in the diffusion of knowledge among all the inhabi- 
tants of the nation. The arguments are too numerous and too 
important to be evaded or denied. It should be noted though 
that according to the report of the National Advisory Committee 
on Education ‘‘the federal government has no inclusive and con- 
sistent public policy as to what it should or should not do in the 
field of education. Whatever particular policies it seems to be 
pursuing are often inconsistent with each other and sometimes 
in conflict.’’ 

Granting, however, that the government has a consistent 
though as yet unknown policy with regard to education for 
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citizenship the question is how the desired ends can be best 
attained while conserving freedom of thought, speech, and action 
to individual citizens, localities, and states through their elected 
or appointed officials. To my mind a bureau of education with 
facilities for research, and for the collection and distribution of 
information is sufficient in all ordinary times. Probably in 
national emergencies some direct relation to all the institutions 
of higher learning is justifiable, though I do not want another 
S.A.T.C. It may be wise also in a period of economic depres- 
sion to provide funds for part-time jobs for students who other- 
wise would be idlers on the streets, or would in other ways be 
subjected to moral deterioration. I believe though that direct 
allotments of money to the colleges to be used according to their 
best judgment in aiding students would save large sums of 
money which now go for overhead, and would yield better re- 
turns in education and character building than it is possible to 
obtain under the present methods. There is no reason to expect 
though that the government will depart from a control that 
comes down from Washington through a series of subordinate 
officials, and that form of control is less dangerous to the institu- 
tions than control by direct appropriations would be. 

A few colleges have been courageous enough or affluent enough 
to reject the NYA appropriations for student aid. They felt that 
the potential dangers were greater than the possible benefits, and 
that in the management of their own scholarships, grants-in-aid, 
and jobs they could meet all urgent needs and at the same time 
contribute more effectively to the development of self-respect and 
robust character. Certainly no one reared by the old standards 
can be unconcerned about the callous indifference, exhibited by 
so many adults and young people, to the idleness, waste, graft, 
and political manipulation connected with our present system of 
doles and jobs. Can the students who temporarily profit by it 
escape its eventual taint? We hope that they can, but the his- 
tory of government subsidies is not reassuring. 

It must be remembered in thinking of these matters that our 
system of education is dual. In the lower ranges we have public 
schools and parochial schools as well as some schools that may 
properly be called private. In the higher ranges we have insti- 
tutions controlled by the state, church-related colleges, and uni- 
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versities, and again some colleges and universities privately con- 
trolled except for very nominal supervision by the state. All 
education is public education or education for the public welfare, 
although forms of administration may vary. The freedom of all 
these different kinds of schools should be jealously maintained. 
Even a little Amish rural school in Pennsylvania has rights 
which should not be disregarded, and which happily the court 
has supported. Local and state control may at times become dic- 
tatorial, but an effective battle.can be made against them if the 
cause is just. Federal control initiated and continued by large 
subventions is a different matter. To see it at its worst we have 
only to view the fallen estate of the German universities and 
churches. To exist at all they have been forced to become agents 
of propaganda, purveyors of whatever untruth pleases the gov- 
ernment. There dictatorship has reached its logical conclusion. 
Here in our own country, still reputedly free, the endless coils 
of red tape create involvements from which an institution some- 
times finds great difficulty in extricating itself. That may occur 
even in such an apparently simple matter as postal regulations. 
Did you ever attempt to translate into plain English the ponder- 
ous volume known as P. L. and R. and the supposed interpreta- 
tions sent forth from Washington? Did you ever try to have a 
wrong decision revoked by bureaucrats? Did you ever under- 
take to recover a tax payment unjustly or illegally collected ? 
The conclusion is that in every possible manner and measure 
we should retain the freedom which has been characteristic of 
American higher education. That especially concerns colleges 
under private control and church-related colleges. For years the 
drift of enrollments has been away from colleges toward univer- 
sities and from church-related and privately controlled colleges 
to colleges and universities under state control. I believe that 
there always will be a place for the good four-year college of 
liberal arts, related to the church or privately controlled. But 
it must be free from coercion by politics or religion and liberal 
in both its administration and its teaching, with all its doors open 
to fact and truth. The welfare of both church and state depends 
upon such freedom in the educational institutions to speak and 
to teach as well as to think. As Chester H. Rowell, long a regent 
of the University of California, said in a notable address, ‘‘aca- 
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demic freedom . . . is the central and most important liberty of 
mankind because it is the one liberty without which no other 
liberty is worth anything,’’ for without it progress becomes im- 
possible. ‘‘In the field of higher education there is no thing that 
cannot be discussed ; there is no point of view that need not be 
opened up; and if there is one professor of economics or sociology 
(and why not add of political science) who has a doctrine that 
he thinks is right let him say so, and in the next room let there be 
another professor who says the .other thing.’’ Suppression of 
academic freedom leads straight to regimentation and the denial 
of all kinds of freedom. 

There is however a kind of ‘‘three-quarters’’ ground rather 
than a ‘‘middle ground”’ earnestly to be sought and resolutely 
to be occupied by the colleges. Many years ago they were ac- 
cused of a ‘‘social lag’’ and excoriated because they were not far 
ahead in the van of progressive thinking. As I see it the criti- 
cism was not valid. Over a gateway at one of the eastern col- 
leges—William and Mary, I think—is this inscription, ‘‘A link 
to knit the generations each to other.’’ The same idea is ex- 
pressed in the well-known saying that a college is a conservator 
of the past and a creator of the future. Some degree of ‘‘social 
lag’’ is necessary if connection is to be maintained with the great 
body of citizens. On the other hand the college must keep well 
in view the progressive, the radical, and even the irresponsible 
thinkers of the generation. In a word there can be productive 
accord between the colleges and the public only as there are on 
both sides tolerance to truth in all forms and to seekers after 
truth. That is why ‘‘entangling alliances’’ with any party or 
political powers of the day are to be carefully avoided. For such 
entanglements mean the gradual replacement of freedom by 
puppet responses to a central authority. 

I have said nothing about the religious freedom of the church- 
related colleges although I think it the most important kind of 
freedom. The age in which we are living is materialistic and 
agnostic. It has largely dispensed with the bracing belief that 
over the world and every life brood forever a mind that knows 
and a heart that cares; that a power not ourselves executes final 
judgments among men; that righteousness is its own reward and 
has consequences which reach far beyond the individual life. 
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The ‘‘idea of God, the theistic concept with all its related sanc- 
tions is the most important idea known to man.’’ Since the tra- 
ditional view is that state institutions of higher learning must 
not teach religiox, at least in any form or degree that would 
lessen the separation of church and state, a great responsibility 
rests upon the church-related colleges. They are apostles in re- 
ligious thinking and teaching to the present generation. And 
apostles must be free. George D. Strayer is reported in Time to 
have said that ‘‘history shows the tragedy of church-state con- 
trolled education.’? That may be true, but in this late era of a 
supposedly scientific and intellectual age does not government 
controlled, dictator controlled, education show a deeper tragedy? 

It appears to me, therefore, that fair hopes for the future of 
civilization, insofar as it may be determined by higher educa- 
tion, depend upon the freedom of colleges and universities, and 
upon their ability to respond to the needs of their own constitu- 
encies rather than to the mandates of a central authority, how- 
ever benevolent in purpose. Institutions of learning are the first 
to be subjected to pressure when an era of absolutism comes. 
That is so because a high level of learning is recognized as the 
most effective check to what John Stuart Mill called the ‘‘dispo- 
position of mankind to impose their own opinions and inclina- 
tions as a rule of conduct on others.’’ The educational institu- 
tions may eventually lose their freedom if the present ominous 
trends continue, but they should battle to retain it as long and as 
fully as they can. That is their plain duty to the public. If 
democracy is to survive as more than a name, issues and policies 
must be openly discussed in college halls and elsewhere volun- 
tarily determined and voluntarily altered to meet changing con- 
ditions, but never dominated by orders from officials remote from 
the scene and embroiled in politics. Let us not as individuals 
fail to resist by word and deed the increasing encroachments of 
the federal government. Let us not as institutions capitulate to 
subsidies however enticing they may be! Let us stand fast in the 
freedom wherewith the fathers made us free! 














A GOOD INSTRUCTOR 


KENNETH IRVING BROWN 
PRESIDENT, HIRAM COLLEGE 


A GOOD instructor is never completely satisfied with his 
teaching. 

A good instructor is ever on the alert for opportunity to 
improve his methods of teaching and to enrich the content of his 
courses. 

A good instructor through acquainting his students with the 
sources of information, scholarly opinion, and truth, makes him- 
self progressively unneeded. 

A good instructor possesses a memory of his own student days, 
which blesses him with sympathetic imagination. 

A good instructor, recognizing that colleges and instructors 
alike are subject to hardening of the arteries, is watchful of de- 
generation and those losses of enthusiasms—of what the investi- 
gators of the North Central once pompously called, the ‘‘func- 
tional hypertensions incident to decay.’’ 

A good instructor expects administrative protection of his 
right to speak freely and unhampered in those areas where he 
has special competence or on those subjects where public opinion 
is divided, but he will not expect such protection to cover ill-con- 
sidered statements in areas where he has no recognized compe- 
tence. 

A good instructor seeks to strengthen in himself a sense of 
justice so that he may not at any time be open to the charge by 
student or faculty colleague of unfairness or partiality of treat- 
ment. 

A good instructor so orders his days that although time may 
be found for many admirable activities of professional or com- 
munity interest, his teaching will at all times be made the major 
concern of his life. 

A good instructor recognizing the high esteem in which the 
teaching profession is held by the public, will endeavor to con- 
form to the highest standards of his own conscience and the com- 
munity of which he is a part. 

A good instructor is one who imparts not only facts but 
enthusiasms to his students. 
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A good instructor is one who makes himself reasonably acces- 
sible to student problems that he may augment the work of the 
classroom with individual conferences. 

A good instructor is one who guards his own intellectual devel- 
opment in such ways that his teaching is continually enriched 
with the results of his expanding scholarly interests. 

A good instructor is both faithful teacher and counselling 
friend. 

But any such pattern can apply only to a paper paragon. The 
men and women who make up our college faculties are creatures 
of flesh and blood with the weaknesses and the mediocrities of 
other professions. Yet occasionally there rises on a campus a 
person of rich personality and assured integrity whose teaching 
satisfies the hungers of the eager student, at the same time stimu- 
lating those hungers. In his classroom intellectual enthusiasms 
are born; the spark of scholarly purpose bridges the gulf between 
the rostrum and the pupil’s seat. And the student is subtly but 
definitely different for having been in the presence of a great 
teacher. 

Of such is the kingdom of the college campus. Blessed is the 
college whose faculty contains a few such masters. 








WHITHER EDUCATED WOMEN? 


VIRGINIA CROCHERON GILDERSLEEVE 
DEAN, BARNARD COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


T is with much pleasure that I bring to Flora Stone Mather 

College of Western Reserve University on this anniversary 

felicitations from its sister institution, Barnard College of 
Columbia University. 

No two ‘‘affiliated’’ or ‘‘coordinate’’ colleges are exactly alike 
in their organization and their relations with their elder brother 
or father institution, but they all have much in common. They 
share very precious privileges and occasional complications. We 
at Barnard are very fortunate in our ‘‘big brother,’’ Columbia, 
and I am sure Flora Stone Mather College is also blessed in its 
family connection. 

You are our elder sister, and from these ceremonies I am 
gathering guidance for Barnard’s own fiftieth anniversary, to be 
celebrated in October, 1939. 

‘*Whither Educated Women?”’ is the subject on which I was 
asked to speak—a timely and interesting question, if I cauld 
answer it. Whither, indeed? Whither humanity as a whole? 
For women, educated and otherwise, must perforce go along with 
the mass of mankind. In these troubled days of an era when a 
sort of madness seems to be creeping over nation after nation, 
one’s eye cannot penetrate the dark clouds ahead that obscure 
the future, and one can only with difficulty conjecture concern- 
ing the fate that lies behind them. 

‘Whither humanity ?’’ When I was young, in the serene and 
secure years of the later Victorian Era, we were confident we 
knew the answer. According to that cheerful interpretation of 
the doctrine of evolution common to the lay mind at that time, 
we knew that the world was getting better and better all the 
while—more civilized, more enlightened, more comfortable, more 
democratic. It was better at noon than it had been at 10 A.M., 
and by 3 P.M. it would have advanced three more steps on its 
way towards perfection. We did not have to worry about it, or 
indeed make much effort about it. It just evolved that way. 

Women, of course, were carried along with the rest of human- 
ity in this evolutionary progress. And those of us who believed 
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in an extension of women’s rights and opportunities pictured 
this great feminist movement, too, as going steadily on and on, 
always up and up, never down again. 

Well, we have learned a good many bitter lessons since those 
days. The future, as I try to pierce into it today, no longer 
seems clear and simple, but a kind of cloudy, swirling maelstrom, 
with tides and currents rushing confusedly in many directions 
at once. ; 

Women, of course, remain part of humanity, and I myself am 
most interested in them as human beings and not as women. 
But we of the women’s colleges, though most of the time we 
ought to regard our students just as human beings, occasionally 
have to consider them peculiarly as women. 

Now women are far, far less different from men than is popu- 
larly believed. We who have been associated with these great 
male universities have had many chances to observe in the per- 
sons of our masculine colleagues practically all the traits gen- 
erally classed as peculiarly feminine. 

But there ts one great fundamental, instinctive difference be- 
tween the sexes, at least in our own culture and in the races with 
which we are most familiar. With many individual exceptions, 
men are the more combative by nature; women the more con- 
cerned with conserving and developing life. Whither the two 
sexes drift in the future will depend on the sort of world that is 
going to exist. Differing circumstances would force them into 
different réles, and bar them from some of their desires. Is it 
going to be on the whole a man’s world, or a woman’s world? 

Opposite tendencies often exist at the same moment, and to- 
day, as I look out onto the stormy scene, I see two great currents 
setting in opposite directions. There is one strong current set- 
ting towards a woman’s world, a maternal sort of society, deeply 
concerned with conserving and developing life. 

Women, mothers, have always naturally had towards their 
young this protective and cherishing attitude. They have 
guarded their children’s safety and health and happiness, sought 
to educate and develop them, to help them in their play, to give 
them resources of recreation, to arm them with principles to 
guide them through life. For a good many years now society, 
the community as a whole, has been taking on more and more of 
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these maternal attitudes and responsibilities towards the indi- 
viduals of which it is constituted. 

Private organizations and then great public organizations, 
business corporations, and finally and most of all governments, 
have assumed a mother’s réle towards the citizens of the state. 
Within my lifetime this development has been immense and 
amazing. Now it is pretty generally admitted that governments 
—national, state, or municipal—must not only protect their chil- 
dren, young and old, against violence, foreign and domestic, but 
must guard their health, care for them when ill, teach them how 
not to be ill, feed and shelter them in times of stress and unem- 
ployment, educate them free of charge not only in the Three R’s 
but in humane studies and technical training, provide for them 
plenty of play—parks, playgrounds, camps, with directors to 
guide them—concerts, museums to enrich their spirits by contact 
with the fine arts. 

Is this current going to continue to flow? If so, women, and 
particularly educated women, will find very congenial parts to 
play in this maternal society of the future. From their own 
homes and firesides they can carry out into the community as a 
whole their instinct for conserving and developing life. They 
will be effective and influential and happy as teachers, phy- 
sicians, public health workers of many sorts, directors of play- 
grounds, workers in museums, in libraries, and in all the fields 
tending to the recreation and welfare of the citizens of the com- 
munity, young and old. 

Moreover, if this sort of maternal care is to be the main con- 
cern of the state of the future, then women will probably play 
an active and important part in the government. Questions of 
housing, of health, of recreation, of education, could certainly be 
dealt with very appropriately and effectively by women legisla- 
tors and women officials. 

I have said that this current setting towards a woman’s world 
has been flowing now for many years. But has the tide turned? 
Certainly we can see also a current setting strongly in the oppo- 
site direction—back towards the old combative world of man. 
War, and the glorification of war, spread today over a large part 
of the globe. Woman, some nations say, should have no part in 
the direction of public affairs. She should remain in the home, 
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bearing sons to fight in the world of men, and daughters who 
shall bear more sons to be soldiers. 

If this current is to be the prevailing one, then it is unlikely 
that women, for some years to come, will play much part in 
directing public affairs. Indeed, there may be a far smaller pro- 
portion of educated women qualified to direct them competently. 
If the current sweeps women away from the doors of universi- 
ties and professional schools, and limits them to training in 
domestic economy, the answer to our ‘‘ Whither”’ is obvious. 

Yet here too is another example of the conflicting tendencies 
which make prophecy so difficult. If in this man’s world actual 
warfare is to be frequent, then women may be required in many 
professions and other posts of responsibility to take the place of 
the men who are fighting. Such is the tendency of the modern 
type of war, which sucks into its maw the whole population, as 
we learned in 1914-18. So the dominant male may have to give 
some kinds of higher education to women, after all. 

Is all this theorizing of mine too hypothetical and too remote 
from American conditions, to have any application to our own 
problems for the immediate future? I hope so. But a few weeks 
ago a woman of social position and wealth said to me that she 
felt sure the solution of American economic ills, especially the 
problem of unemployment, lay in barring all women from re- 
munerative jobs and sending them back into the home. Mr. 
Hitler’s plans were very wise, she said. How much better it 
would be, for example, if all the girls were turned out of Wool- 
worth’s stores and replaced by men. 

Conflicting currents of thought, you see, exist even within our 
own country. Which will be strongest and whither will it carry 
us? Who can say? 

I am going to turn now from this sort of speculation and, assum- 
ing that there will not be in the near future any great reversal of 
our present tendencies, try to point out very briefly some of the 
things that are actually happening today to educated women and 
what seems likely to happen tomorrow. I am also going to 
assume that college graduates are educated. (How well we 
know what a perilous assumption that is!) So my remarks will 
apply particularly to that section of educated women who have 
been at college. 
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First, they are going to marry in increasingly large propor- 
tions. The statistics of our Barnard College graduates, on which 
I am going to base many of my conjectures, show a steady 
increase in the marriage rate. 

One reason for this is, I imagine, that girls going to college are 
not as different from other girls as they used to be. Going to 
college ceased some years ago to be a peculiar thing to do. Col- 
lege girls no longer feel themselves a race apart, dedicated to a 
new crusade, and often condemned to celibacy in order to achieve 
their great objective. They realize, as their non-college sisters 
do, that for most people marriage provides the normal and the 
full life, and they want to live such a life. 

Are they going to be mothers of larger families? That will 
depend, I imagine, on the general trend of the birth rate in the 
upper classes of the nation. Probably the educated women will 
have as many children as their sisters and cousins in the same 
social position. At the present moment, it appears to me that 
our undergraduates show a much more definite desire for chil- 
dren than in the past. 

It seems to me probable also that educated women will con- 
tinue in rather large numbers to combine marriage and what is 
called a career. Married women earn money, or try to, for vari- 
ous reasons. They may possess exceptional powers, professional 
or artistic, and cannot be content if they do not use them. More 
frequently, as work within the home has been diminished by 
modern inventions and economic organization, a healthy and 
vigorous woman may need definite outside activities just to keep 
her from boredom. Very often the wife earns money in order 
to make marriage possible at an earlier time than would be 
practicable if they had to wait for the young husband to earn 
enough to support the home. And frequently, sometimes under 
very difficult conditions, the wife works to get money to support 
the children, or give them educational or health advantages that 
would otherwise be beyond their reach. 

The combination of paid work in the world with the bearing 
and rearing of children is a difficult one. But, in spite of a 
growing revival of prejudice against married women’s holding 
paid jobs, I imagine this practice will probably increase under 
the pressure of economic necessity. 
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Of the many lines of work into which educated women will go, 
certain of the great professions appeal particularly to the in- 
stincts of women. Teaching is, of course, traditionally one of 
these. It certainly is concerned with the conserving and devel- 
oping of life. The proportion of teachers, however, among the 
graduates of Barnard and, I presume, of the other women’s col- 
leges, has been steadily falling. This has been due in part to the 
opening up of many other lines of work for women, but most 
recently to two special causes. The first is a growing tendency 
on the part of state Boards of Education and similar authorities 
to set up very technical, detailed and ‘‘catch’’ requirements for 
licenses to teach in the public schools. This definitely tends to 
drive away from teaching the best educated members of the com- 
munity, including an increasing number of the most brilliant 
young graduates of the liberal arts colleges. This seems unfor- 
tunate, not so much for the graduates perhaps as for the public 
schools. 

Another tendency which is diminishing the opportunities for 
educated women in the teaching profession today is the marked 
increase in the number of men applying for positions in the pub- 
lic schools. This is true at least in the City of New York, where 
a few weeks ago there occurred the almost unprecedented event 
of a larger number of men than of women applying for certain 
licenses in the public school system. It is becoming increasingly 
hard for a woman to be appointed in New York to the position of 
teacher of mathematics or of physical sciences. The almost com- 
plete monopoly of the teaching profession prior to the college 
grade which American women enjoyed for so many years and 
which our visitors from abroad found so surprising, is now 
apparently passing away. 

Another great profession which particularly appeals to women 
is medicine. This too is concerned with conserving and develop- 
ing life. The comparatively new lines of preventive medicine 
and public health work have a special appeal to our sex, as they 
very definitely extend out into the community the kind of ma- 
ternal care which a mother gives to her children. The related 
field of nursing will also continue to attract some educated 
women. 

The great profession of the law is not, on the other hand, so 
congenial to women as are those I have been mentioning, but 
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there are always many individual exceptions to general tenden- 
cies, and the law will attract a good many able women of a 
certain intellectual and temperamental bent. In the past our 
American women, with a few notable exceptions, have not at- 
tained much distinction in this field, not so much as women 
lawyers in some other countries, for example, France. Why this 
is so I do not know. 

There is some difference of opinion as to whether educated 
women are going to be in the future more or less successful in 
the world of business. I presume they will continue to enter, 
often by way of the stenographic key, the doors leading to oppor- 
tunities in the great world of finance or commerce or merchan- 
dising. This last line, particularly, is absorbing a good many 
able young college women today. They are attracted by the 
‘‘training squads’’ of some of the great department stores, 
where, beginning by selling canary birds in the basement, they 
rise rapidly to be buyers of oriental rugs! This at least is the 
theory. 

The opportunities for educated women in the field of scientific 
research and activities associated with it are, I think, rather 
striking at the moment. Three of our young Barnard graduates 
of last year promptly obtained positions in the laboratories of 
great research institutions, where, as we see from the distin- 
guished example of women who have preceded them, there is a 
chance for them to rise, should they prove to have genius, to 
positions of the highest prestige. 

Those of mathematical bent will generally be able to find inter- 
esting opportunities in statistical work, for which there has been 
a great demand in recent years. 

The anthropologists, the bacteriologists, the chemists, the zoolo- 
gists, the physicists, the large number of psychologists, will prob- 
ably continue to increase in numbers, to serve the community, 
and to get that intense pleasure out of their professional activi- 
ties which the workers in the fields of the natural sciences always 
seem to enjoy. 

Of course a very striking development in recent years has been 
the great increase in the proportion of educated women working 
for the government. This may well prophesy a permanent 
tendency—if the government is to continue to reach out over 
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ever widening fields of national life and activity. Today many 
opportunities for college women lie in economic research and 
statistical work in Washington, or still more conspicuously, in 
state and local relief agencies. The colleges are much interested 
in training their graduates for the government service. There 
is a growing demand for the improvement of the personnel in 
federal and state departments, and the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission has been experimenting with a new form of 
examination, which will secure for the Civil Service the cream 
of the young men and young women graduating from the liberal 
arts colleges. If this whole movement takes the right course, 
and work under our civil service becomes a real career, as in 
England, then this will absorb many of our educated women 
during the years to come. 

Somewhat connected with this tendency I have been describ- 
ing has been the immense increase in the demand for social 
workers. Highly trained members of this new and difficult 
profession have been urgently needed during the depression 
years, in connection with the relief work, a need which we de- 
voutly hope may diminish in the future. But there will, I 
imagine, continue to be a wide demand for social workers, if our 
interest persists in the dream of making a better life for all our 
citizens, and if the governments of the future, continuing along 
the line of maternal care which I have suggested, try to straighten 
out the human problems of their children, young and old. 

Similar in a way to this line of activity is all the recreational 
work connected with providing play, physical activity, artistic 
enjoyment to our fellow citizens. This will offer countless op- 
portunities to educated women, unless the whole trend of the 
times changes more definitely towards the man’s world of war. 

The general field of citizenship is one in which I personally am 
profoundly interested. Are educated women going to be in the 
future more or less effective as citizens? This will, I imagine, 
depend, as I have suggested, on the course which the world, and 
particularly our own country, take in the next few years. Ina 
military and regimented state, probably the women citizens 
would not play a very influential part. 

In the United States, the admission of women to full citizen- 
ship has not, of course, brought about that millenium which some 
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of the more ardent advocates of woman suffrage prophesied, but 
which no ordinarily sober thinker ever expected. Women are 
probably not, on the whole, any better citizens than men, but I 
doubt whether they are any worse. 

Women in public office have been so far rather disappointing, 
with a few striking exceptions. Has the disappointment been 
partly due to the fact that women officials have often been se- 
lected not because of their personal qualifications, but because 
they have happened to be wife or widow of some fairly well 
known man? 

One cheering aspect of the citizenship of women has been the 
excellent influence exerted, in many instances, by such admirable 
organizations as the League of Women Voters and the American 
Association of University Women. This is the sort of influence 
which we hoped educated women, with more leisure, compara- 
tively, for political interests than have educated men, might exert 
on public affairs. Unless our country goes very militaristic, this 
should continue. 

That rather cryptic article by Virginia Woolf in the May 
Atlantic gives a gloomy picture of the possibility of much influ- 
ence on world politics. She is speaking of the ‘‘daughters of 
educated men’’ and she says this class is the ‘‘ weakest of all the 
classes in the state. . . . Not only are we incomparably weaker 
than the men of our own class, we are weaker than the women of 
the working class.’’ The only hope for the daughters of edu- 
cated men, Mrs. Woolf thinks, lies in their being given the power 
of earning their livings, and so having some control of money. 

Her words show a striking difference between the situation in 
England and that in America. In England apparently women 
are still thought of as controlling very little money, but in 
America, recent statistics show, women are now receiving more 
than half of all bequests, insurance payments, and similar vast 
sums. They should therefore, if they combine education with 
this financial power, be able to exert considerable influence on 
political opinion and world affairs in future; unless, of course, 
the nature of our state changes. 

To turn from politics to the more cheerful field of the creative 
arts, women will here no doubt continue to exert a great influ- 
ence. The culture of America, President Neilson has pointed 
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out, depends largely on the existence of educated and cultivated 

women. Not only as audience and patrons, but as creative 

artists themselves women will be important. Why do they do 

better in literature and in sculpture than in musical composition H 
and architecture? Will this tendency continue? That is an 

interesting field of speculation. 

The newest lines of work will no doubt continue to call them 
in future—the radio, the films, television, aviation, and others 
of which we can not yet begin to dream. Even today there are 
so many lines of work possible for these thousands of young 
women whom we in the colleges are trying to help educate, that 
we cannot really prepare them for any definite future. 

A few weeks ago there came to me by mail the first Year Book 
of the American Goat Society. It is edited by two Barnard 
graduates of the Class of ’29, and it contains articles by them on 
the breeding of Saanen goats—very superior goats, I gather, 
producing milk which helps mankind to health and satisfaction. 
Well, Barnard did not educate them specifically to breed goats. 
This is just one example of the many unexpected lines of work 
into which our alumnae go and in which they are useful and 
happy human beings. 

Whither educated women? We do not know what kind of 
world lies behind the clouds that obscure the future. We do not 
know what sort of life any one of our undergraduates today is 
actually going to lead, what work—goats or otherwise—she will 
be doing. Our problem in colleges like these is to offer our stu- 
dents a fundamental kind of education which will be to them 
map and compass, sword and buckler, wherever the future may 
lead them, in this unknown world that is to come. Is this an 
utterly impossible task? I do not think so. 








MAINTAINING FACULTY MORALE 


BERNAL R. WEIMER 
DEAN OF THE FACULTY, BETHANY COLLEGE 


E word morale, in the strictest sense simply means ‘‘ morals.”’ 

But this paper does not confine itself to the ‘‘strictest sense.” 
Another statement reads that it is ‘‘that mental state which 
renders a man capable of endurance and of exhibiting courage 
in the presence of danger; the condition of troops as regards 
spirit, enthusiasm, discipline, and the like.’’ Taking its cue 
from the second definition, the following discussion will concern 
itself with the spirit, enthusiasm, and discipline of the troops; 
in other words, the élan of the faculty. Moreover, there is no 
intention to present the problem in terms of broad generaliza- 
tions, but rather in terms of ‘‘bread and butter’’ practicality. 

In no other profession is it so necessary that there burn con- 
tinuously the fires of enthusiasm for the job as in teaching, for 
in no other profession does personality play such an important 
role in the molding and finishing of a product. Teaching is 
peculiar in that final results depend upon the effect of the im- 
pingement of one personality upon another, or rather upon the 
reaction and co-action between the minds and personalities of 
student and teacher. Unfortunately, too often it seems to be 
infringement rather than impingement. Moreover, the teacher 
is faced with the fact that he must practice what he preaches, for 
he is more carefully dissected and analyzed than any minister 
or doctor. To avoid pitfalls it is absolutely essential that the 
teacher maintain his poise, refrain from making snap judgments, 
continue to be approachable, and be able to recognize maladjust- 
ments between personalities. Proper adjustment to these situa- 
tions is largely a matter of morale. 

There are several factors which may affect the spirit and en- 
thusiasm of the teacher for the task. These may be listed as: 
relations among faculty members; relations between faculty and 
administration; relations between the faculty and the college 
community; relations between faculty and students; academic 
incentives, and personal health. 

Interfaculty Relations. One factor which materially affects 
morale is personal relations between faculty members, not only 
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when on the job, but perhaps even more important, when off the 
job. Theoretically, a college located in a small community 
should make for closer bonds of friendship, deeper sympathies 
and understanding, and a greater interest in the common tasks. 
To a large extent this is true, but human nature is human nature, 
even in faculty members. The ‘‘green-eyed monster’’ is present 
here as everywhere else. Moreover, unfortunately it too often 
happens that this attitude is not confined to the teaching member 
of the family. This state of affairs is not found only in the small 
community. In the university there are not only intradepart- 
mental jealousies and bickerings, but interdepartmental as well. 
These aspects of the situation serve to point out potential forces 
which tend to break down morale by creating misunderstandings, 
and engendering groundless suspicions with the consequent distor- 
tion of normal behavior patterns. 

In the small liberal arts college allowance must be made for 
the fact that faculty members see more of each other than is the 
case in most communities. Now it is a known fact that the same 
dish, no matter how much enjoyed, becomes nauseating if eaten 
continually. 

If this is true, would it not be better for college faculty mem- 
bers to foster small social groups which include members of other 
professions? Would it not be advantageous to make contacts 
with some kindred minds in neighboring centers? Why not new 
faces, new personalities, different points of view, new vocations 
at social gatherings? 

Faculty-Administration Relations. In an army morale has to 
do with troops, and here, as in any other organization an impor- 
tant factor in upholding morale is mutual confidence. The lead- 
ers must have confidence in the rank and file of the organization, 
and the members of the organization must believe in its leaders. 

The faculty member should expect financial stability. He 
should feel that only a major catastrophe will jeopardize his liveli- 
hood. The teacher, to be efficient, must be able to concentrate on 
his task. To be ‘‘absent-minded”’ is a compliment to the profes- 
sor, if it is an indication of the concentration of the teacher to 
the job. Moreover, faculty members should feel that the admin- 
istration will lend a sympathetic ear, give helpful advice, and 
cooperate, as well as assist in every way possible in times of finan- 
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cial stress. On the other hand, the administration has every rea- 
son to suppose that the institution will not be embarrased by any 
financial irresponsibility on the part of faculty members, for not 
only does the good name of the individual suffer, but that of the 
institution as well. 

In the next place, an agreement having been entered into by 
both contracting parties, the administration should rightfully 
expect the faculty member to assume full share of his contractual 
obligations enthusiastically and in the fullest measure of coopera- 
tion. An organization cannot function efficiently that harbors 
individuals who agree to do something and then complain when 
asked to do it. 

The administration should not have to worry about teachers 
failing to meet classes, or scheduling themselves to teach the con- 
tractual number of credit hours. The first obligation of a 
teacher is to the college by which he is employed and not to vari- 
ous outside interests and activities. The teacher who is always 
complaining about his heavy teaching load, about the lack of time 
to do his work well, and who, like many of his students, is content 
to follow the line of least resistance, satisfied with mediocrity, is 
not rendering satisfactory service; nor is he helping to inculcate 
that spirit which it is hoped, will develop in the students. 

The faculty, on the other hand, should demand that the admin- 
istration be progressive and awake to the new in education. 
Faculty members should feel that they will receive a sympathetic 
hearing and that there will be a genuine interest shown in sug- 
gestions made. In fact, they should be encouraged to think 
about the general problem of higher education and to make sug- 
gestions. Further, the administrator should, under no circum- 
stances, fail to give credit where credit is due, for suggestions 
made. There is no crime, in the writer’s opinion, quite so 
heinous as the misappropriation of ideas. 

The faculty should also be assured of academic freedom and 
security of tenure. However, it should be understood that aca- 
demic freedom does not mean academic license. The institution 
has every right to expect its teachers to abide by the aims and 
ideals of the college, and the policy of the college. And no mat- 
ter in what institution a faculty member is employed, the insti- 
tution should justly demand clean, moral living and teaching on 
the part of its faculty members. 
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On the matter of tenure, we must realize that education today 
is not static, and as never before the teacher must be alert and 
have an open mind. Moreover, with so many new things being 
promoted in higher education, the teacher must be able to exer- 
cise a discriminating judgment and unflagging industry. It has 
been well stated that ‘‘The professor’s life is no longer one of 
cloistered ease in which, with academic freedom and security 
after he has been in an institution for some years, he can sit 
down to a lackadaisical existence for the rest of his life, regard- 
less of his attitude or the efficiency of his work.’’ 

In the same category as the preceding, perhaps, are the mis- 
understandings arising from apparent inattention to requests for 
equipment, changes in physical surroundings, such as office space, 
classroom chairs, janitor service, and the like. Although these 
items do not compare in any measure with the phases of faculty- 
administration relations just discussed, yet it is probable that 
to the average individual, either teacher or administrator, they 
tend to assume paramount importance. Too often there is more 
annoyance, more irritation, and more heat generated over not 
receiving a box of chalk, or some other such item than there is 
over a suggested change in the educational program or the 
consideration of new teaching techniques. 

Depressing and discouraging as these misunderstandings and 
irritations may be to the individual, with consequent destruction 
of morale, yet infinitely worse, from the standpoint of mainte- 
nance of faculty and student morale, is the mistake so often made 
of talking over personal grievances with other members of the 
faculty, which grievances always tend to be magnified in the 
telling. The place to air these differences and grievances is in 
faculty meeting or with the administration. The worst proce- 
dure, from the standpoint of professional ethics and student and 
faculty morale, is the carrying of real or fancied grievances to 
members of the student body, or in airing them in the classroom. 
From the standpoint of morale and professional ethics it be- 
hooves every faculty member to support enthusiastically the 
regulations, customs, and decisions made by the officers and 
faculty of the institution, or at least keep silent if he is in dis- 
agreement, unless he voices his opinions in private places with 
those concerned. A house divided cannot maintain morale. 
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The College Community. We cannot overlook the fact that 
the general environment of the individual plays an important 
part in shaping his personality and outlook. Adequate housing, 
smooth, clean streets and sidewalks, well-kept lawns tastefully 
landscaped help to lift us spiritually and kindle enthusiasm. 
An enjoyable ten-minute walk in pleasant surroundings certainly 
has a positive effect on the attitude of the teacher, both in the 
classroom and in the home. 

Yet we cannot govern this phase of our environment by the 
attitude of ‘‘Let George do it.’” Each one must not only be in- 
terested, but must show his interest by doing. And there is joy 
and relaxation in the doing. A faculty member should season 
his academic repast with a little of the civic spirit. One would 
certainly expect him to be interested in the local public schools, 
in the church, and in local social problems. 

Further, teachers in the small community should at least be 
on speaking terms with most of its members. This is impossible 
if the knowledge of the community consists in following the 
shortest route between classroom and home. Frankly, the writer 
cannot understand how an individual who is definitely anti-social 
can be an effective teacher. 

Academic Incentives to Morale. There is nothing quite so 
deadening to the individual teacher and the faculty group as 
indifference to excellence in academic matters, and lack of inter- 
est in productive scholarship. In fact, this indifferent and dead- 
ening atmosphere materially affects the student body and the 
entire institution. We take it for granted that the enthusiastic 
teacher is vitally concerned with ‘‘getting his stuff across.’’ In 
this age of experimentation the live teacher must be interested in 
new pedagogical techniques and procedures. Not only must he 
be interested, but he must be willing to try some of them if they 
will fit his situation. 

The enthusiastic teacher will go further than this. He will 
not be content to be merely a parasite, copying the plans and 
procedures of others, but will be interested in developing tech- 
niques peculiar to his own type of teaching and pertinent to his 
own situation. Every report or study I have read on efficient 
college teaching points out the fact that there is a definite posi- 
tive correlation between the amount of publication and research 
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as well as the independent study by a college teacher, and efficient 
and inspirational teaching. 

Eisenheart ‘in Science writes that ‘‘If to the function of teach- 
ing, there is to be added that of guidance, the faculties of our 
colleges will need more and more teachers who have a scholarly 
attitude and an understanding of research. Undergraduates 
are capable of carrying on investigation of a subject, and in 
many cases where they are expected to do it the students declare 
that it is the most interesting experience of their college career. 
The students must be under the guidance of men experienced in 
this technique. Even if the research which teachers are doing 
themselves is not fundamental or of great intrinsic merit, it may 
well be that its effect upon their attitude toward their students 
is of great value. Can a live teacher be keeping up in his sub- 
ject, without being faced with questions to be investigated and 
not feel an irresistible urge to seek and find ?’’ 

There are a number of factors in the small liberal arts college 
which tend to deaden and discourage the teacher who might be 
interested in creative work. In the first place, quite often there 
are only one or two teachers in the department. Thus, the 
teacher lacks the stimulation, as well as the helpful advice of 
others who are in the same field and interested in closely related 
topics. However, it should be possible to avoid this pitfall to 
some extent by having small group meetings to discuss recent 
advances. Such discussion might be led by any one of those 
teaching in related groups. It is of interest to know the way 
in which the departments of mathematics, physics, and chem- 
istry of Bethany College met this challenge. The members of 
this group, five in number, prepared papers which they presented 
for the consideration of the other members. While these papers 
have not been published, yet there is no doubt that this series of 
symposia or seminars is indicative of, and contributory to aca- 
demic growth and to scholarship. This program served, as the 
writer sees it, not only to present the modern developments in 
the field, but also to stimulate esprit de corps among the members 
participating. It goes without saying that the program just 
outlined is productive of better teaching, since it involves keep- 
ing up to date in the field of teaching. Moreover, preparation 
of these seminar papers entailed a certain amount of organiza- 
tion of subject matter. 
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Members of the faculty should be urged, by all means, to 
attend the various meetings held by the national societies in their 
field. Moreover, there should be available to them, when an 
undertaking has advanced to a certain stage, material help and 
other encouragement from the administration, such as steno- 
graphic help, adjustment of teaching load, and freedom from 
committee work. Other rewards which might tend to stimulate 
this would be salary adjustments in the light of the work done. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to research, certainly the one 
most frequently used as an excuse, is the inadequacy of the local 
library. However, no one should expect the library of the small 
college to contain a complete file of publications suitable for 
research in each field and subject. The teacher should know, in 
a general way, what is being published in the field, for in most 
areas today there are now available abstracts of current publica- 
tions. Moreover, in these days of improved transportation there 
are few colleges which are so located that 100 miles of travel will 
not put a person in touch with a workable library. Further, it 
is always possible for the librarian to borrow books from neighbor- 
ing libraries and the Library of Congress, or secure photostatic 
copies of pages desired for a nominal fee. 

It is not necessary to point out the inestimable value of Sab- 
batical Leave and its consequent effect on the teacher and 
teaching. 

Another excuse quite often given for lack of productive work 
is the excessive class load, yet in some colleges teachers carrying 
a class load of 18-20 semester hours find time for research and 
publication. It is the writer’s opinion that a program of 
research and publication is more a matter of will than of lack 
of time. 

Faculty-Student Relations. Attention has been called by vari- 
ous writers to the fact that the enthusiastic and inspiring teacher 
awakens an answering enthusiasm in the student. The converse 
of this proposition is true—the enthusiastic student will kindle a 
like enthusiasm in the teacher. It is a reciprocal relationship. 
If this is true, then any conditions affecting student morale will 
also affect faculty morale. Again the converse of this is true— 
that any lowering of faculty morale and enthusiasm is reflected 
in a loss of morale on the part of the student body. 
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One of the first things that a faculty member must do is to 
win and hold the respect of his students. This will depend on 
their appraisal of his character, his academic attainments, and 
his zeal and enthusiasm for the job. There is no surer, easier 
way to bring about loss of class morale than to present poorly- 
organized lectures or lessons, and to accept work of inferior 
grade. Nor should the teacher ever forget that the class detects 
his bluffing just as readily as he is supposed to detect theirs. 

Moreover, the class loses respect for both the teacher and the 
course when class sessions are missed by the teacher. The 
teacher should avoid, also, the making of mountains out of mole- 
hills, such as taking time to scold members of the class for being 
tardy when often the professor, himself, may be habitually late. 
High school and grade school methods will not work with college 
men and women. 

Another pitfall that the teacher must avoid if he is to arouse an 
enthusiastic response on the part of his students is what we 
might designate as a ‘‘routine rut’’—continually doing the same 
thing in the same way. The class should be disappointed some- 
times by revolutionary departures from routine. The unex- 
pected should be tried, and incidentally, this does not mean 
“‘throwing a test’’ when the class does not expect it. 

Moreover, the teacher should remember that his reactions are 
influenced quite definitely by his physiological condition, and 
that the same is true of every member of the class. What will 
be said in the succeeding paragraphs might well apply here. 
These rather evident facts are pointed out merely to indicate that 
here are certain places where there may arise irritations and loss 
of mutual respect which are bound to influence the sincere teacher 
and the esprit de corps of the entire institution. 

Personal Health and Faculty Morale. There is no other influ- 
ence which so affects faculty morale as the personal health of 
individual faculty members. Many lessons and class periods 
have been ruined by the reactions of a heavy pancake breakfast, 
or a lunch with a dinner menu. In addition to the effects of 
unwise eating, the malfunction of the digestive apparatus has a 
serious effect on the mental state, and may well make a Mr. Hyde 
out of the best-intentioned Dr. Jekyll. If I may paraphrase, 
“‘Man’s inhumanity to man because of indigestion and irregular 
eating habits makes countless thousands mourn.’’ 
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Probably more irritation and misunderstandings between fac- 
ulty members and between teachers and students have arisen from 
mental fatigue than from any other cause. It is well recognized 
that there is a definite ratio between mental hygiene and suc- 
cessful, productive living. Further, it has been shown that pro- 
tractive, creative work is probably most productive of fatigue. 
Ranking next in order are monotonous work, worry, and gnaw- 
ing fears. Add to this noisy surroundings, distractions, nagging, 
irritable and contentious persons and you have a group of factors 
which radically change the entire personality and personal rela- 
tions of an individual, and wrecks morale. 

The task, then, which confronts the teacher, as it does anyone 
in any occupation, is the adoption of a program for the conser- 
vation of energy, and for physical living which will keep him 
professionally efficient. 

A normal program of physical and mental hygiene for both 
faculty and students would solve to a large extent the problem 
of morale of an entire college community, or any community. 

In closing, may I point out once more that morale is ‘‘that 
mental state which renders a man capable of endurance and of 
exhibiting courage in the presence of danger; the condition of 
troops as regards spirit, enthusiasm, discipline, and the like.”’ 
Such a condition depends upon a feeling of mutual confidence 
and respect among faculty, administration, and student body, 
and in the zealous consecrated devotion to the attainment of the 
main objectives of an institution. They must be proud of their 
college, loyal to it and each other, and feel a personal responsi- 
bility for its welfare and advance. They must optimistically 
believe in their institution, in their job, and in themselves, and 
have confidence in the future of their program. It has been 
well said that an army in retreat suffers in every way, while one 
in advance, being full of hope, can perform prodigious feats. 








THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE WORK 
OF THE DEAN OF MEN IN HIGHER EDUCATION* 


JAMES FRANKLIN FINDLAY 
DEAN OF MEN, THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY 


the literature on higher education, very little information 
is available concerning the work of the dean of men. No one 
heretofore has secured from the official records, from the files in 
the various deans’ offices, and from personal contacts with the 
deans themselves, the data relating to the origin and development 
of this work. Moreover, much information possessed solely by the 
surviving ‘‘first deans’’ required some one to collect it before it 
might be lost permanently by their deaths. 

The National Association of Deans and Advisers of Men has 
repeatedly called attention to the need for a study of the history 
of the dean of men’s work. Likewise, individual college presi- 
dents, deans of women, deans of men, personnel officers, and in- 
structors in courses in college administration have expressed their 
desire for information that could be secured only by means of an 
investigation of this kind. Finally, new men entering the work 
have not had adequate data available to them which would orient 
them and inform them on the origin and growth of the office. 
These facts were considered to indicate a need for an investigation 
of this problem. 


THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of the study is to answer the following questions by 
an examination and evaluation of the historical sources: (1) 
What is the historical background from which the dean of men’s 
work came and what were the forces at work which initiated it? 
(2) Who were the first deans of men, at what institutions did they 
serve, and was there a similar officer existent in institutions of 
higher education in other countries? (3) What changes have 
taken place within the work since the appointment of the first 

* Abstract of thesis written under the supervision of Professor Anna Y. 
Reed and submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the School of Education of New York University, 
1938. 
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dean of men? (4) What evolution, if any, has the average indi- 
vidual in service made? (5) What direction are present trends 
in the work taking? 


Tue METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The problem was approached in the following way : three criteria 
were used in determining whether or not to include a college of- 
ficial as a dean of men. (1) Does he work in an institution of 
higher education under the title ‘‘dean of men’’ or its equivalent? 
(2) Has this title been given official recognition by the insti- 
tution? (3) Does the work of this official qualify under the defi- 
nition of a dean of men as given by the National Association of 
Deans and Advisers of Men? The definition is: ‘‘A dean or ad- 
viser of men is an administrative officer of an educational institu- 
tion possessing the training, the authority, and the means to aid 
the individual male student in the solution of his personal prob- 
lems and to direct his group activities in such a way as to further 
the student’s development and the general educational program 
of the institution.”’ 

These criteria were applied to a list of deans and advisers of men 
who are the members and affiliates of the National Association of 
Deans and Advisers of Men. Ninety-four individuals qualified. 
Primary historical evidence was secured from ninety of them by 
correspondence and by interview. This evidence was supple- 
mented by files of the annual or biennial reports of these deans, by 
information from official publications of the various institutions, 
and by correspondence with members of various governing boards, 
senior members of faculties, faculty secretaries, former deans of 
men, deans of women, and presidents. Important historical docu- 
ments were also secured including copies of trustees’ minutes, 
reports of significant committees, presidential reports, statements 
from the Association of Collegiate Alumnae (American Association 
of University Women), full files of the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans and Advisers of Men, the National 
Association of Deans of Women, the Eastern Association of Col- 
lege Deans and Advisers of Men, and data from representatives of 
fraternities, educational associations, individuals doing research in 
the field of higher education, and officials of educational bureaus in 


Europe. 
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The historical method was used in evaluating this source material 
and the following conclusions were reached. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Historical Background Which Gave Rise to the Dean 
of Men’s Work 


1. The history of the title ‘‘dean’’ indicates that this official 
comes from a military, ecclesiastical, and academic background. 
These elements are evidenced today in such areas as student dis- 
cipline, pastoral service or supervision of student life, and educa- 
tional administration and counseling. 

2. Functionally, the work is not of recent origin. The first 
deanship on record is that of Samuel Bard, at Columbia, 1793. 
Harvard first divided the functions of the dean into two offices: 
one, a dean of instruction, and the other, a dean of student rela- 
tions. The dean of men and the dean of the college thus originated 
from the same stem. They both developed as a result of differ- 
entiation of responsibilities in the administration of institutions of 
higher education. The steady increase of student enrollments 
was a major factor in bringing about the necessity for a division 
of administrative responsibilities. 

3. The first deans of men were almost invariably individuals 
who were promoted to this work from within their own institu- 
tions. Some were doing student counseling in an unofficial 
capacity, others were chairmen of faculty committees in charge of 
student life, and still others held administrative appointments 
which were expanded to include the work of the deanship for 
men. 

4. The work grew out of a sense of need for this type of service. 
The need found expression in student requests for such an adviser, 
in the development of faculty committees on student welfare and 
supervision, in volunteer efforts of individuals to serve students, 
in the observation of the dean of women’s work with girls, in the 
recognition of the desirability of transferring responsibility for 
discipline from the president to a subordinate official, and in 
the committment of many institutions to a policy of increased 
service to students. 
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The First Dean of Men 


1. A careful weighing of the source material shows that Thomas 
Arkle Clark was the first dean of men officially appointed in 
American higher education. His appointment was made at the 
University of Illinois in 1901. The other eighty-nine deanships 
were established in the following years: 

1—1903 1—1915 8—1920 2—1925 1—1930 

1—1907 3—1916 4—1921 11—1926 2—1931 

1—1910 2—1917 6—1922 3—1927 2—1933 

1—1912 1—1918 3—1923 9—1928 2—1935 

3—1913 5—1919 10—1924 7—1929 

A supplementary study was made of 125 institutions out of the 
141 quoted by Clarence Stephen Marsh in American Universities 
and Colleges, Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1936, as having deans of men. It was found that no institution in 
this list had appointed a dean of men prior to 1908. It was also 
found that the preponderance of the deanships were established 
much more recently than those studied in the group of ninety. The 
supplementary study therefore suggests that in range and in dis- 
tribution the ninety institutions contacted for this dissertation 
provided adequate and representative data. 

2. The dean of men’s work was native to American colleges and 
universities. Information secured from such university centers as 
Paris, Geneva, London, Florence, Bern, Berlin, Vienna, Zurich, 
and Buenos Aires shows that in none of these institutions is there 
an officer equivalent to the dean of men. 


Significant Changes in the Dean of Men’s Work 


1. The office has changed from one with a few duties to one 
assigned a complexity of responsibilities. From activity confined 
chiefly to discipline and attendance, the area has widened to in- 
clude student counseling, supervision of student aid, direction of 
housing, direct interest in student health, assistance for students in 
scholastic distress, and codrdination of extracurricular life. A 
very recent development appears to favor the concentration of the 
various nonacademic services to all students through the dean of 
men, with a corresponding increase in his staff rank. 

2. The title of the office has been affected by two movements. 
(1) A tendency away from the general advisory nature of the 
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office toward centralization in it of all men’s out-of-class affairs. 
In institutions so affected, the titles student counselor, adviser of 
men, freshman adviser, and counselor for men have been aban- 
doned and the title dean of men has been given. (2) A tendency 
toward specialization of function and service with extreme cen- 
tralization of all student life of whatever kind outside the class- 
room. In institutions committed to this approach, the title dean 
of men either has never been used or has been changed to such 
titles as dean of students, dean of student affairs, or dean of 
undergraduates. However, most of the offices, once having 
received the title dean of men still maintain it. 

3. Permanency of tenure has characterized the dean of men in 
his work. The deans now in active service have held office for an 
average term of 9.35 years. This appears to be significant when 
the average age of the office in these same institutions is found to 
be 13.96 years. 

4. The point of view of the work has changed from a narrowly 
conceived one, concentrating chiefly upon student conduct, to one 
which now seeks to gather to the dean’s office all the resources 
available to aid the individual development of men students. 

5. New areas of activity for the dean of men’s office required an 
increase in staff and equipment. Additions to the physical facili- 
ties and office personnel have resulted in the maximum of five 
rooms for office space and thirty-six individuals on the office staff. 

6. The dean’s status as a staff member has definitely advanced 
during the history of the office until he now holds a position 
equal to that of the major administrative officers. This fact is 
demonstrated by such evidence as seniority, appointment to stra- 
tegic institutional committees, change of title, change from tem- 
porary to permanent status, and increase in salary. 

7. Changes in salary have been of three types: (a) an increase 
of salary in keeping with the increased professorial ranking 
given by the appointment to the deanship; (b) an increase of 
salary resulting from appointment from professorial ranking to 
a staff ranking; (c) an increase of salary resulting from the 
addition of special increments to the original stipend. Reduc- 
tions in salary were common during the period from 1929 to 
1936. The general trend since the origin of the work has been 
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steadily upward in the salary scale, with $10,000 the maximum 
salary paid to a dean of men. 

8. Certain fundamental activities seem to characterize the 
average dean of men’s office, though it cannot yet be said that the 
work is standardized or professionalized. The direction of the 
growth of the work has been affected chiefly by the results of the 
experience of the deans rather than by the results of scientific 
study or investigation. 


The Development of the Individual Dean in the Work 


1. There are no prescribed steps by which entrance to this 
work can be made certain, as is the case with the professions of 
medicine, law, teaching, and the ministry. The deans now at 
work came to it through such occupations as teaching, school ad- 
ministration, religious work with young people, and army experi- 
ence. They also indicated that interest in student-faculty com- 
mittee membership, participation in extracurricular activities, 
and student advisory work proved to be helpful in gaining 
entrance to the field. The records show that men are increas- 
ingly being chosen from nonacademic fields though it still re- 
mains true that the preponderance of recent appointments come 
from the ranks of those already in educational work. 

2. There is not a strong tendency among deans of men to do 
graduate work after entering the deanship. Twenty-two of the 
deans now holding office indicate that they have taken graduate 
courses since entering the work. Only five of these twenty-two 
have done their graduate work in personnel administration or 
college administration, or both. 

3. Teaching loads have commonly been reduced for all deans 
who continue as professors. The average number of hours taught 
by a teaching dean is 6.2. In the larger institutions deans have 
been relieved of the entire teaching load, thus making the dean 
of men a full-time staff officer. During the first twenty years of 
the history of the work, the physical and pure sciences gave more 
men to the deanship than any other teaching division. The social 
sciences now have the largest number of teaching deans. 

4. An examination of the degrees held by deans of men shows 
the development is towards an increase of the more advanced 
degrees. Of the 28 deans who first entered the work during its 
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initial twenty years, only 5, or 17.85 per cent, had earned doc- 
tor’s degree at the time of appointment. Of the 62 deans who 
received appointment during the last fifteen years of the history 
of the work and are still in office, 17, or 27.41 per cent, had an 
earned doctor’s degree at the time of appointment. 

5. Direct recognition administratively of the importance of 
the dean of men is seen in his service upon major institutional 
committees. The committees most frequently served are: student 
organizations and social life, central administration, student 
financial aid, scholarship, freshmen program, assemblies, ath- 
letics, discipline, and health. The burden of committee work has 
caused deans to raise the question as to the relative amount of 
time which should be given to committee service and that which 
should be given to direct work with students. There has been a 
danger that deans would sacrifice the major purpose of their 
offices to the minor purpose of institutional management. 


Present Trends in the Development of the Dean of 
Men’s Work 


1. The growing importance of the personnel movement to the 
dean of men’s work is attested by such evidence as direct com- 
ments in letters from the deans, their annual reports and those 
of their presidents, the changing objectives in the work, the 
minutes of the National Association of Deans and Advisers of 
Men, the forces at work in institutions where the dean of men 
has been promoted or eliminated, and the evidence from the per- 
sonnel movement itself. The importance of this movement is 
demonstrated in two ways: the acceptance by deans of men of 
many of the techniques of personnel work, and the frequent 
organization of personnel service as an integral part of the dean 
of men’s work. 

2. The changing emphasis in the work now lays stress upon a 
differentiation in function among the various college staff officers, 
thus making for clarity of purpose in the dean’s activities. This 
functionalization has increased the importance of counseling, has 
brought about a new attitude to student conduct, has increased 
the responsibilities of the dean of men as the direct representa- 
tive of the college to the student, and has served to intensify the 
coordination of all services of the institution toward a full inte- 
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gration of the student. Some deans (especially Coulter and 
Rienow) feel that the functionalizing process is tending to 
mechanize the dean’s work. They consider it a very real and 
dangerous present-day trend. 

3. Increase of responsibility for student life has tended to 
centralize in the dean of men the supervision and control of this 
area. As the extracurricular life of the campus has demon- 
strated that it contains educational values, the responsibility for 
this life has required the dean of men to conserve these values, 
He has sought to do so by scrutinizing the finances, personnel, 
programs, coordination, leadership, and objectives of student 
organizations. 

4. There is a tendency to discontinue the deanship or to 
change it into a new and expanded form. Two outstanding 
examples of the former are the elimination of the dean of men 
and the dean of women at Northwestern University and discon- 
tinuance of the dean of men’s office at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. The former was the result of an absorption 
of the deans’ work by the personnel division, and the latter was 
the result of reorganizational administrative forces at work. 
The first would seek to secure greater adjustment of the indi- 
vidual student in his academic and noncurricular situations, and 
the second would seek to create a better organized administra- 
tion of the area of student welfare. In institutions where these 
newer emphases can be established without eliminating the office, 
the dean’s work is evidently changing toward a facilitating type 
of service. Frequently this has meant a change in title to a more 
inclusive one and a widening of the scope and functions of the 
office. 

5. Graduate training for the deanship is becoming a definite 
factor in securing placement. Nineteen deans indicated that in 
securing an assistant they favored one with definite graduate 
training for the work. In addition, ten deans indicated that 
though they favured the promotion of some competent person 
from within the institution, they would also desire such a person 
to have professional training at the graduate level or field experi- 
ence. There is evidence of the growing acceptability of the 
principle of graduate training for the work as shown by the 
minutes of the National Association. This development is not 
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only significant both to graduate schools and to men who are 
planning to seek entrance to the dean’s vocation, but it is impor- 
tant to the present and future history of the work. It suggests 
also a step in the direction of professionalization. 

6. No effort has yet been made to develop a philosophy of the 
dean of men’s work. The annual reports of the deans oldest in 
service and the proceedings of the National Association fre- 
quently set forth points of view and principles of action which 
may be said to provide the elements for a philosophic approach. 
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INTERNING IN PERSONNEL 
MARJORIE FITCH anp MABEL E. HOOD* 


ER the direction of Dr. M. Eunice Hilton, dean of women 
at Syracuse University, fifteen young women graduate stu- 
dents come to the Syracuse campus each year for two years of 
study and experience in student personnel. The student deans 
are selected from a large number of applicants with widely vary- 
ing backgrounds and experience. The assistantship each holds 
covers two years of graduate study and includes work as head 
resident in a small dormitory of women students. 

The plan was inaugurated eight years ago at Syracuse by Dean 
Eugenie A. Leonard following the success of the dormitory head 
resident system used by Dean Iva L. Peters. Dean Peters, who 
wished to enrich and personalize the life of women students at 
Syracuse University, organized a plan of housing women stu- 
dents in a series of cottage dormitories in close contact with the 
office of the dean of women. At the outset a graduate student, 
primarily interested in her field of academic study, was in charge 
of each house. This was a fairly successful plan. Dean Leonard 
believed that more might be accomplished if the head residents 
of the women’s cottages were primarily interested in personnel 
work with students, and she was eager that they should combine 
the personnel experience of living with students with a study of 
the philosophy, the history, and the techniques of the office of 
the dean of women. In 1931 she asked the Board of Trustees 
of the University to grant ten assistantship awards for the bet- 
terment of conditions in the dormitories to applicants selected 
by the office of the dean of women, and thus the experiment in 
the preparation of young women for the profession of adviser 
of girls or dean of women began. Requirements for admission 
to the course as set up were: ‘‘graduation from an accredited 
college or university, high academic record, evidence of keen 
interest and some experience in the personnel field, and adequate 
reference regarding personal character and ability to handle 


*The authors were second year student deans at Syracuse University. 
The material was edited by Dr. M. Eunice Hilton, Dean of Women and 
Professor of Education, Syracuse University, and the members of her staff. 
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people. No prerequisites in terms of undergraduate courses 
were required or suggested. The applicants between twenty-three 
and thirty-five were given preference.’’* These requirements 
are still used as a basis for selection by Dr. Hilton and her asso- 
ciates. Miss Hilton has been director of the course since 1935. 

The student deans are intentionally chosen from varying aca- 
demic, experiential and geographic backgrounds. The under- 
graduate colleges represented by those who have held assistant- 
ships have included private co-educational universities and col- 
leges, women’s colleges, state and denominational institutions, 
and teachers’ colleges. Most students selected for training have 
had three or more years of experience since graduation from 
college, although occasionally a student of outstanding ability 
and wide extra-curricular experience has been granted an assis- 
tantship immediately upon graduation. The fields of experience 
which have been represented include teaching, social service work, 
business experience, religious education work, group social service, 
scout and recreational work, counseling, nursing, and physical 
education. 

Though the years the geographic distribution of the student 
dean group has widened, until practically every state in the 
Union has been represented. The number of assistantships has 
increased from ten in 1931 to thirty-four in 1938. The granting 
of additional assistantships has been a direct outgrowth of the 
success of the work of the student deans, the trustees now grant- 
ing as many assistantships as are necessary to place a student 
dean in every University cottage for women. 

The student dean comes to the Syracuse campus for two years, 
spending half of her time in the completion of a course of study 
in student personnel, and half of her time in the performance 
of duties in a dormitory housing from ten to twenty-five students 
in which she is the only head resident. 


STUDENT DEAN’s CouRSE oF STUDY 


The student dean does not carry a full academic schedule. 
Her normal load is nine hours a semester. A minimum of nine 

* Leonard, Eugenie A., ‘‘Student Deans; An Experiment in Professional 
Education at Syracuse University, Providing Courses for Advisers of Girls 
and Deans of Women,’’ Bulletin of Association of American Colleges, 
December, 1934. 
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hours in personnel during her two years of residence is required, 
and other hours may be taken in the field of her choice. Philoso- 
phy and Techniques of Student Personnel is taken during 
both semesters of the first year and Seminar in Student Per. 
sonnel Administration is taken one semester of the second year. 
Throughout the first year the course consists of a series of lec- 
tures and discussions given primarily by Dean Hilton, assisted 
by the members of her staff. There are five full-time members 
and one part-time member of the staff of the dean of women, 
each of whom presents the phase of personnel work in which she 
specializes. The range of topics includes (1) the philosophy and 
ethics of personnel work, (2) the techniques of personnel work, 
(3) guidance, under which is included academic, vocational, 
group, and individual counseling, (4) mental hygiene, (5) physi- 
eal health, (6) social education and practices, and (7) problems 
of housing and dormitory management. Several times during 
the year persons prominent in various phases of personnel work 
are brought to the campus for the benefit of the group. 

During the second semester of the first year the student deans 
are divided into groups according to expressed interests. Each 
group, working together, prepares a report or study on some 
pertinent problem of college life. These reports are presented 
before the entire group and upon occasion have been published in 
professional magazines. 

At the end of the first year the dean of women has a conference 
with each student dean to discuss with her the wisdom of her 
continuing study for the second year with prospect of placement 
in the field. Occasionally a student is advised to secure teaching 
or other experience before she resumes her study. A person who 
does not give evidence of possible success in the field is guided 
into other professional interests. 

Throughout the second year a weekly seminar meeting under 
the direction of the dean of women makes possible the informal 
discussion of special problems that arise in any phase of the 
work, and gives the second year student dean an increased com- 
prehension of the philosophy underlying personnel work and 
problems of administration. Each spring the student deans in 
the second year class visit several nearby campuses for the pur- 
pose of studying personnel programs in representative colleges. 
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A weekly staff meeting of all student deans is a clearing house 
for administrative minutiae, student government regulations, 
housing details, and any other matters the staff of the dean of 
women needs to present. 

Outside of the required courses the student dean may select 
her own field of study. If she wishes to secure a master’s degree 
with a major in student personnel, she selects subjects chiefly 
in the School of Education. She is encouraged to minor in an 
academic subject in which she already has some background and 
which will provide her with a teaching field. To complete the 
personnel major a student dean may elect to write a thesis, but 
often finds it desirable to substitute courses and take comprehen- 
sive examinations. Any student dean who does not write a thesis 
in the personnel field must complete and present, as a require- 
ment of the personnel course, a research project or year paper 
which proves her ability to analyze personnel data in a scholarly 
way. Student deans who elect to major in an academic field 
minor in personnel. Most student deans receive a master’s de- 
gree at the end of their second year. A few, coming to Syracuse 
with a master’s degree select courses in harmony with their work 
and a few have worked toward a doctor’s degree. 


StupENtT DEAN CONFERENCE 


In the fall of each year, before regular academic classes begin, 
student deans come to the campus for a five day conference. 
This orientation period under the supervision of Dr. Hilton and 
her staff serves to acquaint new student deans with the philoso- 
phy of the small dormitory plan at Syracuse and with certain 
details of its operation. The conference provides an opportunity 
for them to become acquainted with the members of the dean of 
women’s staff, other deans and administrative officials, leaders 
of student organizations, the second year student deans, and one 
another. 


RESPONSIBILITY AS DorMITORY HEAD RESDENT 
In addition to her courses of study the student dean has duties 
in connection with her dormitory which are carried out under 
the supervision of the personnel staff for women. The principles 
and techniques learned in personnel courses function in the 
dormitory where responsibilities of the student dean are con- 
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cerned with three main activities: dormitory management, indi- 
vidual counseling, and group counseling. 

In connection with dormitory management the student dean 
cooperates with the assistant dean of women who is in charge of 
residence and the dormitory office in supervising the details of 
household management; she advises with the students as to the 
carrying out of general dormitory rules and the establishment 
of standards of household routines for the individual house; and 
she cooperates in the educational program of the dining room.: 

The work of individual counseling presupposes that the stu- 
dent dean shall take an active interest in each girl in her house, 
She advises with the girls concerning their personal affairs, their 
social life, their academic problems and difficulties, and their 
vocational choices. Through the staff of the dean of women she 
uses many University departments in the solution of student 
problems. At all times the student dean is free to approach 
the staff members for suggestions and advice in the handling of 
any problem. At specified times during the year the student 
dean submits to the office detailed personnel reports for the girls 
in her house and quarterly academic reports concerning students 
with low grades. 

In group counseling the student dean is expected to guide the 
students in learning to live together happily and comfortably. 
Working with and through the elected house officers she helps 
them to develop an understanding of the importance of group 
self-government, and techniques for carrying it out. In fresh- 
man houses she is aided by two students, a junior and a senior 
interested in personnel. These senior and junior guides attend 
house meetings, and educate the girls with respect to campus 
traditions, student government, and social customs at Syracuse. 
The student dean also advises in the planning and execution of 
a social program which will permit the maximum participation 
of all the members of the house in a variety of social functions. 
An alumna of the University who lives in the city acts as ‘‘spon- 
sor’’ for each house, and many of the social activities center 
about her as guest of honor. 


OFFICE PRACTICE 


Several times each year the student dean devotes a morning to 
work in the office of the dean of women. This means a four hour 
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period of actual experience of the type which any personnel 
director should have to familiarize her with office routine and 
practice. Filing of the students’ confidential records gives the 
student dean an opportunity to become acquainted with the types 
of record forms in use, the counseling techniques which have 
been used in various situations, the correspondence between the 
office of the dean of women and parents, and with the general 
make-up of the personnel of the student body. Summarizing of 
personnel records of former students gives practice in the evalu- 
ation of data. Interviewing city students in the office gives 
practice in meeting and dealing with a group of students and 
their problems in a situation that is distinctly different from that 
of the dormitory. 


OPPORTUNITY AND PLACEMENT 


The specific advantages to the student of personnel in such a 
program as we have described at Syracuse seem to lie in (1) the 
close association with the students implicit in the small dormi- 
tory plan; (2) the opportunity to administer a personnel pro- 
gram in a small situation under guidance; (3) association in the 
student dean group with superior graduates of many types of 
colleges, young women from all parts of the country who have 
had a wide range of experience; (4) many contacts with the 
individuals on the staff of the dean of women who act as advisers, 
teachers, friends, and co-workers; (5) a professional and friendly 
relationship with faculty members, deans and other officials, that 
results from the student dean’s combined position of student and 
administrative assistant; and (6) a period of study and practice 
long enough to permit of accurate judgment of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the individual student of personnel and of 
planning and executing a program for developing her strengths 
and overcoming her weaknesses. 

The preferences and interests of each student dean and the 
opinions of the staff concerning her abilities form a basis for 
determining the type of position for which she is best suited. 
Student deans from former classes have gone into the following 
types of positions: teacher and counselor in high schools, voca- 
tional counselor, social director in universities, colleges, and hos- 
pitals, director of religious education, dormitory director and 
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resident head of dormitories, dean and assistant dean of women 
in universities and colleges, dean of girls in high schools, person- 
nel work in industry, research assistant, social service worker, 
director of recreational activities, secretary to personnel officers, 
government personnel, and supervising teacher. 

The graduate course in student personnel at Syracuse is no 
longer an ‘‘experiment’’ but has become, because of the values 
it has brought to the campus and the success of its graduates 
in the field, a method of professional training. Because of the 
values here established, ‘‘interneship’’ as an integral part of 
the training of counsellors is receiving constantly wider accep- 
tance on the part of educators. 














PHILANTHROPY’S FUTURE IN HIGHER EDUCATION* 


E. V. HOLLIS 


PROFESSOR, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, COLLEGE OF THE 
City oF NEw YorK 


[THE foundations and unincorporated philanthropists are faced 

with the necessity of adjusting themselves to a changing 
system of institutional support. Within the next two decades 
it is probable that the history of higher education will record a 
change from philanthropic to tax support that will parallel the 
development of American secondary education during the last 
fifty years. 

We have reached the stage in this transition that gives su- 
periority of enrolment and service leadership to the government 
supported and controlled colleges and universities. The com- 
pleted shift probably will be received with the approval now 
accorded the tax-supported high school; the public may wonder, 
in fact, why the state was so slow in assuming responsibility for 
higher education. The change, however, will probably leave 
leadership in research, experiment and demonstration with the 
colleges and universities that are philanthropically supported. 
This restricted réle should assure their continuation as a vital 
force in American higher education. 

Those of us who have a vested interest in what President 
Nicholas Murray Butler aptly calls the ‘‘ public but non-govern- 
mental’’ institutions of higher education can not be expected to 
view this change with detached calm, for we are coming to feel 
the pinch of it. The reduction by one third of income from 
endowment, accompanied by an occasional loss of principal, the 
decline in gifts and bequests owing to the depression and the tax 
situation, and the apparent—but perhaps not so real—imprac- 
ticability of increasing tuition charges all combine to handicap 
the church and the privately endowed colleges that must compete 
with the tax-supported colleges. 

To what extent may the privately endowed colleges rely on 
endowment income and on the expectation of grants from philan- 

* Excerpts from address at the nineteenth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of University and College Business Officers of the Eastern States, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., December 5, 1938. 
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thropic foundations as aids in their financial difficulties? There 
are 675 endowed colleges and universities which have above 
$1,500,000,000 of endowment, but 50 per cent of it belongs to 3 
per cent of the group, and 90 per cent of it to 25 per cent of the 
institutions ; 45 institutions own more than half of all American 
college endowment. Obviously, then, for the least favored 75 
per cent of the endowed colleges, income from endowment is a 
minor source of revenue. It has probably never exceeded an 
annual income of $15.00 per student enrolled; right now it is 
much nearer $5.00 per student. Astute and enlightened officials 
in this group of colleges might offset the loss of income from 
their entire endowment by savings that could be made by coop- 
erating with near-by colleges or by savings from restricting the 
scope of their own programs. At any rate, their hope of survival 
is not through endowment income, no matter how high the rate 
or how secure the principal. 

What valid counsel may a mere college professor hope to offer 
the business officers of that quarter of the colleges and universi- 
ties who constantly wrestle with the problems of managing en- 
dowment, and at the same time struggle to procure new funds 
from foundations and individual benefactors? Aside from 
knowledge gained as president of a small college, probably my 
best chance for a contribution lies in pointing out implications 
for colleges and universities of the major trends in the activities 
of the independently chartered endowments.* The endowment 
management problems of universities and foundations are very 
similar. Their difference is in the method of using their income. 

What activities of the money-giving foundations offer cues or 
even more explicit guidance to the colleges? Is the social control 
inherent in income, gift, inheritance and other taxes levied on 
surplus wealth increasing or decreasing philanthropic funds? 
Since most foundations may or must spend their assets as well 
as their income, is this practice likely to ‘‘dry up’’ the reservoirs 
from which the favored colleges have heretofore been signifi- 
cantly aided? What are the forces and conditions which deter- 
mine whether there will be an increase or decrease in the number 
of colleges and universities receiving foundation aid? Is there a 


* Based on E. V. Hollis, ‘‘ Philanthropic Foundations and Higher Educa- 
tion,’’ published by the Columbia University Press. 
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trend toward taxing philanthropic holdings heretofore exempt? 
One is tempted to extend the list of questions, for it is certainly 
easier to ask them than to attempt answers. 

A backward glance should provide perspective for estimating 
the future. The favored group of colleges are greatly indebted 
to the foundations for the endowment that now calls for special- 
ized skills in management. In 1900, the known college endow- 
ment was only $165,000,000, yet it was producing nearly 20 per 
cent of the $31,500,000 then annually spent for higher education. 
To the foundations, led by the General Education Board, it 
seemed both feasible and wise to increase this endowment three 
to five fold and make the favored colleges financially indepen- 
dent. Their survey of the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
confirmed the reasonableness of this expectation. Between 1872 
and 1900, the increase in the cost of higher education has been 
only eighteen million dollars; in the same period wealth had 
risen from thirty to eighty-nine billion dollars. Yet existing col- 
leges had not been filled, though the population had increased 
from thirty-eight to seventy-six millions. 

After a quarter of a century of effort and an expenditure of 
over $225,000,000, so conditioned that it caused others to con- 
tribute $660,000,000, the foundations acknowledged that ade- 
quately endowing the favored colleges was too great an under- 
taking for their assets and that, in 1925, there was ‘‘less endowed 
wealth per student than the colleges had a quarter of a century 
ago.’’? While they retired in defeat, the foundations were re- 
sponsible for the existence of at least two thirds of the $1,500,- 
000,000 now in college endowment. 

Officials of privately endowed colleges and universities experi- 
ence no small anxiety from the next question: Is the social con- 
trol inherent in taxes levied on surplus wealth ‘‘drying up’’ 
philanthropic funds? The social complex of which this contro- 
versial question is a part is in such a flux that no definitive answer 
can be proposed. In the group who answer in the affirmative are 
persons seized with fear and some entering a judgment from the 
happenings in the narrow span of the depression years; also in 
this group are those who judge the whole of philanthropic giving 
by what is happening to a particular cause. Possibly the largest 
affirmative vote comes from those individuals who resent the gov- 
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ernment taking over social functions formerly performed by 
philanthropy; persons who lack the social vision to give gener- 
ously and who resent income, gift, inheritance, estate and other 
taxes that force them to share more largely in promoting the 
general welfare. 

Do not confuse these persons with the sociologists and econo- 
mists who merely assert that the base of philanthropy in our 
society is shifting from a few large donors to many smaller ones. 
They are convinced that the days have passed for acquiring large 
fortunes through exploiting natural and human resources. They 
expect, however, that during the next decade or so much of the 
huge fortunes already amassed will come into philanthropic 
channels, but that in the next generation philanthropic funds 
will be kept to a high level by the smaller gifts of the moderately 
wealthy. Community chest, community trust and similar co- 
operative philanthropic activities of the small donors indicate a 
definite trend in the latter direction. The minority who support 
the thesis that the springs of philanthropy are not drying up has 
been encouraged through the depression years by the public 
statements of President Frederick P. Keppel in his annual 
reports for the Carnegie Corporation. 

Pre-war America had many multimillionaires besides Carnegie, 
Rockefeller, Sage and Harkness, but few of them chartered a 
foundation and not many more gave generously as individuals. 
The Astor, Vanderbilt, Hetty Green and other such fortunes 
have waited for the force of the taxing process to compel them to 
contribute more largely to the general welfare; the Federal Gov- 
ernment lately received $18,000,000 from the Hetty Green estate, 
and the State of Massachusetts has just been awarded $5,000,000 
from the same estate. It was such estates that Andrew Carnegie 
had in mind when he said: ‘‘Of all the forms of taxation the 
inheritance tax seems wisest. Men who continue hoarding great 
sums should be made to feel that the country, in the form of the 
state, can not thus be deprived of its proper share. This policy 
would induce the rich man to administer wealth during his life- 
time.”’ 

Since the trend of foundation grants is towards still further 
concentration, both by agencies and purposes, it may be that in 
the future less than 10 universities will receive three fourths of 
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the foundation grants. In fact, foundations to-day rarely think 
of a grant as being made ¢o an institution but rather through it 
for the benefit of research, experiment or demonstration that 
promises to advance higher education as a process and to con- 
tribute to the general welfare. 

While universities are still the chief channel used by founda- 
tions to transmute money into cultural ideas, many of the newer 
foundations are directing their grants to agencies without regard 
for their academic status, as witness the society-centered eco- 
nomic studies supported by the Maurice and Laura Falk Foun- 
dation through the Brookings Institution. At least one founda- 
tion, the Twentieth Century Fund, has changed from a policy of 
making grants to outside agencies to become its own operating 
agent. Since most of the colleges have so small an expectancy of 
receiving foundation funds they should the more carefully can- 
vass the possible individual donors. The stringent situation 
should cause those who can give to be favorably disposed towards 
the colleges. 

Now the final question of this paper: Is there a trend toward 
taxing philanthropic assets heretofore exempt? Many endowed 
institutions hold that for them to be further taxed or put within 
the provisions of the Social Security Act would be the beginning 
of the end. While the income from all tax-exempt assets has 
grown from 37 million dollars in 1860 to one billion dollars in 
1929 and now constitutes 5 per cent of the national income, there 
is little evidence of an increasing desire to tax these huge assets 
for revenue. Federal and state court decisions tend to thwart 
such desires and to give philanthropic funds the benefit of every 
doubt, as, for example, in the unsuccessful effort of New York to 
tax the $12,500,000 Cooper Union investment in the Chrysler 
Building. The annual reviews of education law show that above 
90 per cent of the tax decisions are favorable to the philanthropic 
institutions. 

If we expect to see continued the liberal legislative and judi- 
cial attitude towards tax exemption, there must be a continuous 
and concerted demand for full and explicit public reporting of 
the management of all philanthropic funds. Enlightened self- 
interest alone should make us willing to help tax all private 
agencies that are masquerading as public benefactors. 
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And now, what is the conclusion of the whole matter? That 
the changing system of support for higher education will leave a 
restricted but strategic place for the church and privately en- 
dowed colleges; that endowment income is an insignificant and 
lessening source of revenue to most colleges; that philanthropic 
effort needs to be redirected towards the realities colleges and 
universities seem called to face in the very near future. I am 
convinced that existing tax structures will broaden the base of 
giving and prevent a drying up of philanthropic funds that 
otherwise might accompany a decline in large fortunes. 

Of course it is recognized that this optimistic outlook may be 
changed by the untoward acts of individuals with private motives 
who pretend a desire to do a public service. It may be modified 
significantly by sudden shifts in our unpredictable and rapidly 
changing economic order; especially by such changes as the 
threat of a stagnant capitalism or an increase in economic and 
cultural nationalism. The optimistic view threatens to be 
dimmed by a heightened class feeling or the rising tide of labor 
problems and by other social forces, such as those which have 


crippled or destroyed the freedom of higher education in Ger- 
many. 
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THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
Cc. C. ARBUTHNOT 


PROFESSOR OF BUSINESS AND ECONOMICS, 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


[HE liberal arts college is threatened from above and from 

below. Professional schools are drawing away its upper-class 
students, while junior colleges are attempting to educate young 
men and women who, in many cases, would be members of its 
first two classes, if these new organizations were not nearer and 
cheaper. This institutional competition is pressing the four-year 
college and may readily become still more serious in its effect 
upon the number of students coming to and remaining in the 
college. The range of influence of the college will be lessened 
and its financial resources reduced to a degree that will be felt, in 
these times when tuition fees are becoming relatively more im- 
portant because returns on endowments are at a much lower rate 
than formerly. 

Many college graduates, particularly those of recent years, look 
back with regret for what they did not get in college. This feel- 
ing may be tempered with affection and a sense of indebtedness, 
but there is a consciousness of inadequate preparation to enter 
the world in which they find themselves. As one alumna sadly 
remarked, ‘‘If college had prepared me for anything, I might not 
now be on relief.’ 

Caustic critics easily find enough to concentrate upon in draw- 
ing up forceful indictments of the college. Many of the charges 
can be met with effective rebuttal but there is a remainder of 
sufficient gravity to compel the attention of those who know the 
essential value of the college. They ought to realize that the 
institution is on the defensive, if not on the way to embarrass- 
ment. 

How has it come about that this educational force, one of the 
most significant in our history, is losing in the progressive de- 
velopment of our educational system? One answer may be found 
in the college’s departure from the original principle upon which 
it was founded. 

The early colleges were established to train men as ministers 
of the Gospel. Pioneering settlers knew that they must make 
provision for successors to the religious leaders who came across 
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the sea with them. They realized the importance of an educated 
ministry, and made the effort and sacrifice necessary to prepare 
men for this great calling. Harvard College was founded as a 
vocational school. 

As the frontier was moved west, the same need was met in the 
same way. Religious denominations saw the necessity for en- 
lightened leaders to preserve and propagate the tenets they held 
to be of supreme importance. Sacrifices wrought miracles, in a 
time of limited means, to found colleges in order that they might 
educate preachers of righteousness as they believed it to be. Such 
was the original purpose of nearly all the older colleges in this 
country. Nothing less imperative would have led men to devote 
so much of their scanty means to education. They never heard 
of ‘‘education for leisure.’’ They planned to educate men for 
work. To do this they gave physical labor and commodities, 
when money was scarce. Giving to these poor colleges was lend- 
ing to the Lord. It was an investment in the training of min- 
isters of the Gospel, the most important vocation that they knew 
from the point of view of eternal values. 

The influence of these colleges on American life has been so 
pervasive that we have difficulty in realizing it. It is like the 
pressure of the atmosphere. Few institutions in our history 
have been so successful in accomplishing their purposes. The 
lamp of learning and the light of ideals have illuminated what 
otherwise would have been a darker continent. The American 
college did what its founders hoped it would do. 

The early college succeeded because it had a definite purpose 
and a sound method of approaching its goal. It trained for a 
vocation while it educated for breadth of knowledge and interest. 
It prepared its students to do something and do it in an intelli- 
gent way. They went out to make a living and a life, both full 
of wholesome interests and not separated into two compartments. 
This was a sound educational policy for a past when there was no 
leisure class. It will be equally sound in the future when there 
may be no leisure class. 

It was natural, considering our aptitude for acquiring habits 
of mind, that the success of the early college should concentrate 
the succeeding generations’ attention on the subjects it taught 
rather than upon the fundamental policy it pursued, as an ex- 
planation of its achievements. Training men for the ministry 
was the chief interest of the college for such a long period that 
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the subject matter of the curriculum and the methods employed 
became fixed in many minds as the essentials in any education 
that had any ambition to be ‘‘higher.’’ When the writer studied 
Greek in the Serious Nineties, the climax of the course was read- 
ing the New Testament in the original, though, even at that time, 
only a part of the class intended to enter the ministry. What 
was earlier a vocational subject had become for most of us a cul- 
tural study. But it was not the latter in the sense that certain 
college courses now are ‘‘cultural’’ for college athletes. It still 
had the rigors of its early vocational purpose. It convinced the 
students that for him the chief seat of learning was the seat of 
his study chair and that he should stay on it until his mind had 
time to do its work. This was a great cultural gain. 

What was true of Greek was true of the other subjects in the 
curriculum. The earlier generations called them good because 
they were useful for vocational reasons. Their successors clung 
to them, feeling that they must be useful, because they long had 
been established as good. This mental bent tended to crystallize 
the college curriculum in the mould designed for the broadly- 
based vocational training of ministers of the Gospel. 

A personal element added to this tendency. Professors of the 
traditional subjects had acquired a vested interest in college 
teaching. A long discipline in these fields made it difficult, even 
impossible, for them to appreciate changing values in education. 
Their positions in faculties, their personal force, and the esteem 
in which they were held, gave them weight in determining edu- 
eational policies, and this weight was against change. 

As years passed the composition of the student body altered. 
Men preparing for the ministry became a small minority. A 
majority of students had purposes other than preparing for the 
ministry or had no vocational purposes at all. Since the curricu- 
lum was not adapted to the needs of students who had purposes 
other than the ministry, it came to be defended as adapted to the 
students who had no vocational purposes. Anything like a voca- 
tional purpose was deprecated in the purest academic circles. 
“‘Culture’’ was set up as the ideal; a disembodied spirit of truth 
to be pursued by the old route; a curriculum that now led 
nowhere in a vocational way for most of the students. Learning 
was separated from life so far as life was related to work, the 
largest fraction of life for a majority of people. 

This change in the reason for the existence of the college was 
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forced by the impact of a changing student body upon a tradi- 
tional curriculum. It was impossible to change the students voca- 
tionally and repugnant to academic minds to change the curricu- 
lum. An escape was sought by attempting to change the 
students’ reason for coming to college. This was facilitated by 
the fact that the vocational training for ministers included a 
wide range of subjects with cultural value. It seemed feasible to 
outgrow the vocational purpose and emphasize the cultural object 
of a college education. In this way the American college evolved 
into ‘‘a liberal arts’’ institution without a vocational purpose. 

A gift for dealing in abstractions led us to adopt the concep- 
tion of ‘‘a body of knowledge’’ to be preserved and handed down 
from generation to generation. The knowledge originally se- 
lected and organized to serve the students became ‘‘a heritage,”’ 
a sacred corpus that students should serve. 

Increased specialization helped to make it seem meritorious for 
a professor ‘‘to build up his department.’’ His attitude toward 
a proposed change in educational policies was likely to be influ- 
enced by his answer to the question, ‘‘how will the change affect 
the election of courses in my field?’’ Students often have re- 
ceived the impression that some teachers thought them ‘‘disloyal’’ 
to a subject when they elected something else, after they had 
taken several courses in the subject. Making a course a pre- 
requisite to others, when this is not clearly essential on critical 
examination and could be avoided by feasible modifications, tends 
to thrust an unwanted subject on an unwilling student. Ele- 
ments such as these tended to bring it about that emphasis on 
subject matter steadily eclipsed a broadly based preparation for 
a vocation as the chief aim of college education. 

An intellectual monasticism came into being in the colleges, 
consecrated to the preservation of what had been the subject 
matter for the vocational training of ministers, and pressing it 
on later generations as the ideal education for modern, cultivated 
men. How it came to-.be the ideal education for women, when 
their colleges were set up, is something that some one ought to 
have to answer for on The Great Day. 

In the course of time, modern languages, natural sciences, and 
social sciences became increasingly important in the liberal arts 
college, but in its rarified air the assumption was that their chief 
values were cultural. 

The vocations for which the liberal arts college prepares di- 
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rectly and cordially are the ministry, teaching at the higher 
levels, and research. All other are regarded as outside its scope 
and purpose, except as indicated below. 

This separation of ‘‘culture’’ from vocational purpose and 
preparation had unfortunate results educationally. It led to the 
establishment of engineering schools so technical that anything 
human was foreign to the curriculum. It aided the establish- 
ment of schools of education in which ‘‘methods courses’’ 
crowded out subject matter. It abetted the promotion of schools 
of business with programs drawn up on the assumption that there 
is such an animal as ‘‘the economic man.’’ It forced the crea- 
tion of professional schools with very long courses of study, re- 
quiring an excessive extension of time in institutional education 
for the professions, with a train of undesirable consequences fol- 
lowing therefrom. It has misled intellectual leaders into believ- 
ing that there is what they call ‘‘a general education’’ that can 
be completed at the end of the first two college years, after which 
may come technical, specialized, vocational training. 

Not every liberal arts college has been able to live up to its 
ideal of cultural purity. The commonsense of its public, in many 
eases, brought back some vocational possibilities, particularly 
in those instances in which it was part of a university and in con- 
tact with professional schools. The device of ‘‘combined courses’’ 
gave students the tonic of a vocational goal that could be reached 
within a reasonable length of time. 

Such arrangements suggest the course the liberal arts college 
should take if it expects to survive as a vital force in our educa- 
tional system. It should return to those first principles that 
made the college the light of the New World in its early days. 
Then it trained for life and a living in one principal field. Now, 
it would have a more complicated program, but it is not neces- 
Sary in every institution to cover every field. A selection within 
the limits of its resources would meet the needs of its constitu- 
ency. Moreover, the college should not attempt to supplant the 
professional school in vocations requiring long periods of train- 
ing, but the length of these periods of graduate education would 
be reduced. 

Such a combination of vocational training with education for 
a wide range of interests puts living and learning in the right 
relation with each other. The day’s work is lifted out of the ruts 
and thinking is vitalized by contact with realities. The elements 
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that make the gentleman and the scholar in the student are 
blended with vocational efficiency, and a balanced personality is 
more likely to develop than is the case in segregated education. 

A curriculum designed to promote this end should have in the 
freshman year at least one course directly connected with the 
student’s vocational purpose. The proportion of such courses 
should steadily increase throughout his college career, reaching 
a maximum in the senior year. But in this last year he should 
have at least one course designed to widen his interests beyond 
the immediate range of his vocation. Within these general limits, 
the choice of particular courses should be made by the student 
and his adviser with intent to strengthen the student where he is 
weak and bring out the most that is in him where he is strong. 

Following such an educational program, young people will live 
purposeful lives as students, even though they change purposes 
with growing knowledge and experience. This will tend to save 
them from the vocational aimlessness fostered by purely ‘‘liberal 
arts’’ education. 

The important principle, whose revival is advocated here, is 
that vocational and cultural education should move along side 
by side, so that students will believe this association is normal. 
They will not serve the Muses until the end of the sophomore 
year and then begin uninterrupted devotion to Mammon or some 
other jealous god. Their ideals and their prospective work will 
be united in thought and feeling. Their intellectual life and 
their vocational activities will be adjusted on the same plane. 
The tendency to separate life into Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde types 
of activity will be reduced. 

Four years of such a balanced educational diet in the forma- 
tive period of college life would produce graduates prepared for 
the world in which they must live and work. Their cultivated 
powers would lift the level of living and thinking for themselves 
and their generation. They would do for their time what the 
graduates of the early college did in its period of greatest use- 
fulness. 

The liberal arts college should return to the vital principle and 
practice of that memorable line of institutions, beginning with 
Harvard College and stretching westward across the plains, 
which elevated the tone of American thought and work through 
their graduates who had been educated to do something. Cul- 
tural and vocational education should be reunited in college halls. 

















VISTAS: SOME DREAMS OF A MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE TEACHER* 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
DEAN, COLUMBIAN COLLEGE, THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE ideal commonwealth—Utopia—has always appealed to 
human beings. What would be the modern foreign language 
teacher’s Utopia? With the reminder that I am speaking only 
for myself, I venture to set forth some of my dreams, or perhaps 
I should rather say vistas, for I hope to live to see most of them 
realized. 

First, I dream of an educational curriculum which will take 
full cognizance of the fact that no country can live in isolation— 
or insulation—from the other countries of the world. Radio, 
aviation, improved communications generally, make this impossi- 
ble. A child of this modern world cannot escape some contact 
with foreign cultures if he is to be really educated, and that con- 
tact can be made effective only through the medium of language— 
our own, and the foreign language. Foreign language study, in 
my Utopia, will be considered as a normal, natural outgrowth of 
the study of the mother-tongue itself, an indispensable means of 
conveying information and ideas. 

Second, I envision a curriculum in which adequate time will be 
given for this training, not the ineffective two school-years which, 
reported by the Modern Foreign Language Study merely as the 
average time devoted to modern foreign languages, has by some 
hocus-pocus been established by curriculum-makers as the mazv- 
mum time to be allotted, grudgingly, to modern foreign language 
study. In my Utopia, children will begin a foreign language 
earlier and continue its study longer, much longer. Four years 
should be a minimum; six or eight years, as in Europe, a 
desideratum. 

Third, in my dreams I see advocates of all the modern foreign 
languages standing together in fostering these objectives, realiz- 
ing that their work and aims are similar and complementary, not 
competitive. 

* Reprinted from The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, 
January, 1939. 
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Fourth, I live for a Utopia in which differences of opinion over 
details and methods will be minimized, and success in achieving 
objectives emphasized; in which standardization will be sought 
not in routines, but in goals and achievements. 

Fifth, I dream of an educational world in which modern foreign 
language teachers and curriculum-makers, testers, experimenters, 
and other scientific investigators will co-operate more fully than 
ever before. 

Sixth, I see all the believers in cultural studies, as opposed to 
the present trend towards naturalistic and animalistic education, 
standing together against those concepts of education which place 
the production of healthy animals and of effective cogs in a regi- 
mented society above the rights of the individual to unlimited self- 
development through contact with the best minds of all ages and 
all climes. This means co-operation with teachers of English, of 
history, of mathematics, of Latin and Greek, of the physical and 
biological sciences, of philosophy, of art, of music—with all those 
who believe in an education that makes life more than a machine- 
like existence for the benefit of seen or unseen masters. 

Seventh, I foresee new emphasis upon the social significance of 
all modern foreign language study (using ‘‘social’’ in its broad 
and democratic, not its ‘‘society’’ sense), to the end that foreign 
cultures shall be respected because they will be really understood. 
And as a corollary, even as the capstone to this broader emphasis, 
a new appreciation of our own civilization and of its place in a 
world in which the ideal of human brotherhood shall approach 
reality. 




















WHAT ANY EDUCATED ADULT EXPECTS OF THE 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE* 


META GLASS 
PRESIDENT, SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


HERE is a group in society that is separate from any profes- 
sional group, but that may include all members of all pro- 
fessional groups. I mean educated adults, whatever may be the 
form of their chief activity. This group has a right to expect 
achievements from the liberal arts colleges. They themselves 
may have been to college and found or missed these good things. 
They may only look to persons who have been to college as better 
able for this reason to make certain improvements in their own 
living and certain contributions to society. Can we hope to state 
in adequate form the major expectations of this group so that a 
liberal arts college may measure its program in terms of meeting 
these expectations ? 

If a college is to have respect to these expectations they must 
be reasonable ones. We are all too familiar with disappointed 
expectations from a general education which are unreasonable 
and should never have been indulged in. This education is not 
intended directly to contribute to economic power in producing 
recognized salable products, nor is it intended to develop skills 
comparable to professional skills. 

A liberal education, the ideal of a liberal arts college, may 
most reasonably be expected, however, to open doors to the in- 
herited knowledge of mankind and its implications for the pres- 
ent and the future ; to develop intellectual and emotional powers; 
and to foster a consequent attitude toward life that should show 
itself in various ways. Let us look more closely at these three 
expectations. 

If the liberal arts college is to open doors to knowledge it must, 
because like everything else it has a limited span of activity, dis- 
criminate as to what knowledge is both fundamental and most 
far reaching, and give that knowledge precedence in its program. 
Certainly the few important relationships that seem fixed, and 


* Address at The Symposium held October 1, 1937, in connection with the 
induction to the Presidency of Levering Tyson, Muhlenberg College, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania. 
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the trends of the many relationships that are in process of chang- 
ing, must be included in the knowledge toward which the liberal 
arts college directs its students. This is especially necessary in 
relationships that concern man’s place in the world, his happi- 
ness, his growth and development. 

I speak of directing the students toward knowledge, opening 
doors. <A necessity in transmitting knowledge is the specific 
knowledge that only a part, in many cases a very small part, is 
given at any one time, and that the obligation to acquire more all 
through life is a prime obligation for a liberally educated person. 
It is never so hard to reach agreement on things that will con- 
tribute to a liberal education as to agree on what can be left out 
under the pressure of life and time and still preserve the funda- 
mentals that are sought. Under this pressure many admirable 
things must give way to more important ones, such as man’s 
relationship to the divine and its cultivation, the meaning of sci- 
ence and the scientific spirit, the developing trends of civiliza- 
tion, the verities of creative expression. No knowledge of how 
to do any specific piece of work can crowd out these matters of 
greater consequence without damaging a liberal education. All 
knowledge of the specific should, in pursuit of this goal, be scruti- 
nized to find whether it serves to make the fundamentals clearer 
and more vivid. Specific skills, if left unrelated to principles, 
belong elsewhere. We all know the branches of knowledge use- 
ful for such an education: philosophy and religion ; mathematics 
and science to their far reaches; the social studies; the arts, in- 
cluding language and literature. They continue to furnish the 
material for a liberal education because they deal with what is 
permanently important to man. Their content and their rela- 
tionships make them liberal. They have a right to the chief place 
in a liberal arts college, a right to exclude any other good thing 
that curtails the attention due them. People generally, despite 
numberless disappointments, expect liberal arts graduates to 
have this knowledge. 

They likewise expect graduates of liberal arts colleges to have 
developed powers of perception, understanding, and expression. 
They sometimes seem to expect that the college will have created 
these powers. That is what I class among the unreasonable ex- 
pectations. It is not unreasonable, however, to expect the person 
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who has had well presented to him science and the scientific spirit 
to acquire facility in the scientific approach and to make that 
approach to life. Nor is it unreasonable to expect one who has 
understood the principles and forms of creative expression to be 
able to appreciate degrees of excellence and, at least in some arts, 
to produce them in excess of the accomplishments of those with- 
out this education. If language, architecture, music, sculpture 
ean be no better understood and no more appreciatively used by 
one who has had the help of the good teaching of a liberal cur- 
riculum than by one who has lacked this help, then people may 
justly ask why. 

The use of his intellectual powers constantly in his college 
course should enable a student better to grapple with the scien- 
tific approach, with logical reasoning, with analogies and syn- 
theses. The use of both intellectual and emotional powers should 
make him likewise more skilful in the whole realm of the aes- 
thetic and the religious. A college can measure itself as to how 
much its students progress in increasing proficiency in the use 
of intellectual and emotional powers, and, within limits, improve 
the methods of its teaching to increase the proficiency. It will be 
doing no more than its plain duty in the face of the expectations 
of society. 

Now a man who has come into contact with, and to a degree 
learned, fundamentally important knowledge, and who has also 
gained in proficiency in the use of his intellectual and emotional 
powers, ought to have an attitude to life that would show itself 
in the way he meets life’s problems and pleasures. We can ex- 
pect that he, in the face of both, will recognize an obligation to 
understand, have a background for understanding, and some con- 
ception of effective means of promoting it. If so he should reach 
conclusions that, if followed, will make his own life richer and 
society sounder. In proportion as he fails at any steps of this 
process so far has he fallen below the ideal of his education. If 
the mass of men cannot find in liberal arts college graduates evi- 
dence of coming nearer to this ideal than men come without this 
kind of education, justly do they call the college to account. 

It is likewise true that if the standard of values and taste of 
the liberally educated group is not of a higher order than they 
would have had without the education, there is something griev- 
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ously wrong. Surely their speech ought to be correct, clearer, 
richer, in better tone than those who have not had the same 
opportunity. Their pleasures and recreations, their houses and 
persons, their ethics and their aesthetics should be leaven to 
society. 

Even more important to society is that they be liberated by a 
liberal education to go beyond their own immediate interests and 
their own time. They should have acquired a habit of viewing 
things in perspective, have gained power to discount the specious 
and illogical in themselves especially, but also in others; should 
have achieved a degree of disinterestedness from contact with 
fundamental verities and the trends of man’s development that 
will be perhaps their greatest contribution to a society that has 
made possible their education. The essential quality, I believe, 
of the liberal is the recognition of valid relations and the habit 
of the far view. The liberal arts college by its own profession 
claims to promote this essential liberality. If the liberal arts col- 
leges in America send each year into adult society thousands of 
graduates imbued with these heightened abilities and a recogni- 
tion of the obligation to use them in daily life for the benefit of 
self and society, the colleges would merit not only the esteem and 
support that they have but ten times their present prestige and 
possessions. 
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PRESENT-DAY PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH-RELATED 
COLLEGE* 


ROBERT M. LESTER 
SECRETARY, CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


THE significance of this occasion has been pointed out to you by 
the distinguished speakers who have preceded me on this 
program. The occasion indeed is an unusual and happy event. 
Its importance is further indicated by this great gathering of 
men and women who by their presence bear testimony to the 
affectionate regard which is widely borne for this institution. 

Many of you around me on this platform, and before me in 
this auditorium, can look back to other years, to other inaugura- 
tions. Some of you can review the early days of this College— 
days of anxiety and prayer, when you labored that the young 
college might grow, wax strong, and become a power for good in 
the land. If you would see a monument to your labors, look 
about you. Here is Millsaps College—its faculty and students; 
brains, books and bricks. 

There are present today, also, in recognition of the importance 
of this event, men and women who represent the leading educa- 
tional institutions and societies of the United States. They are 
here for but one purpose—that of extending to you, President 
Marion Lofton Smith, the hand of academic fellowship as you 
formally assume the duties of your office, with all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities thereunto appertaining. But, Dr. 
Smith, as many of your guests can tell you, for a college presi- 
dent there are no immunities. 

Now it is my pleasant duty, and privilege, to extend to you, 
Sir, as the administrative head of Millsaps College, the greetings 
of Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

It is not as a stranger in a strange land that I stand before you 
this morning. As a fellow Southerner and native Alabamian, I 
rejoice with you in the history of Millsaps College and in the 
achievement of its graduates, many of whom I have known. As 
the son of a Methodist minister who believed that religion and 
education really go hand in hand, I early became acquainted with 


* Address at the Inauguration of Marion Lofton Smith as President of 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss., November 8, 1938. . 
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some of the problems of the church college, and for the past 
twelve years I have learned much more from college presidents, 
deans, professors, promoters, and others who have seen fit to for- 
ward my continuing education by outlining to me their hopes 
and fears and facts. It is my purpose this morning, as an at- 
tempted contribution on this occasion, to point out briefly to you 
the situation in which the church college finds itself. 

The way of the college has always been a hard way, and it 
seems today that the denominational or church college is con- 
fronted with difficulties probably surpassing those faced by Moses 
when he received his orders to lead the children of Israel out of 
Egypt into the Promised Land. It is at the crossroads. Its 
future depends simply upon the attitude of the church towards 
education, but the determination of that attitude is not simple. 

In the early days of our country, the church perceived the 
need not only for an educated ministry but for leaders trained 
and enlightened as to the history and thought of past ages, so 
they could perform with a reasonable degree of justice, skill and 
dignity the public and private offices of peace and war. Educa- 
tion was adopted as a church function, and the college was dedi- 
eated to the encouragement and perpetuation of that form of 
higher education which united deep learning and fervent piety. 

Directly and indirectly, the practical effects of this attitude 
brought about the greatest educational experiment ever at- 
tempted, that of a system of free public education, from elemen- 
tary school through college and university, based upon the the- 
ory that the people, who are supposed to be the final authority in 
government, should be educationally prepared for: citizenship 
and intellectually fitted to exercise sovereign power. 

While offering this opportunity to the many, we propose at the 
same time to develop and train great leaders. This ideal, though 
it seems fallacious and fatuous to older countries, is an essential 
part of our democratic philosophy. True, the development and 
adjustment of higher education to this ideal has not been, and is 
not now, easy. To make the influence of the college extend 
downward into the schools and upward into the intellectual life 
of the nation as a whole challenges the ingenuity of scientist, 
humanist, and skilled administrator alike. 
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In the development of this unique experiment, each genera- 
tion, faced with urgent problems of its own, has called for 
changes appropriate to the demands of a growing democracy and 
a changing civilization. As a result, education which prepares 
men and women for scientific and technical pursuits has received 
great emphasis, while training in the liberal arts or towards a 
well-rounded life of high moral and Christian character has 
proven less attractive and popular. Specialization became the 
lodestar of education; colleges gradually changed and settled 
into the three types we recognize today; state, independent and 
church. Although the three types have much in common, yet 
each stands for a separate and distinct emphasis, and calls upon 
different resources. The state institution relies upon its program 
of public service to evoke from the public treasury support ade- 
quate to its needs; the independent college relies upon the ad- 
herents of free and untrammeled education to provide for its 
maintenance ; the church college logically looks to the church for 
support. 

Whether or not the church should continue its educational 
interest at the college level is not to be finally answered here this 
morning. There are some who insist that the church has had its 
day as an educational agency; that, having aided in demonstrat- 
ing the feasibility of higher education, it should step aside and 
leave the job to the state and independent colleges. This may be 
a reasonable claim. Others declare with justice that the church, 
standing as it does always for the highest and the best, must 
recognize its continuing obligation to set higher standards and to 
point the way through advancing knowledge to the highest type 
of life and conduct. Church colleges, they say, emphasize an un- 
changing verity which is not to be scorned, namely, a code of 
Christian honor which keeps men from becoming hopeless fail- 
ures in the midst of immeasurable success. The need for such a 
code will continue. 

Assuming as true that the church should retain its interest in 
collegiate education, what follows? 

First, the church college should be in keeping with the ideals 
of the church. One thoughtful teacher in a ‘‘struggling’’ col- 
lege, has described education in a Christian college as being de- 
signed, ‘‘T’o furnish a broad, thorough cultural education, inspir- 
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ing the highest moral and intellectual ideals, an education which 
is based on the plain teachings of Jesus as found in the Bible, 
which is conducted entirely by those whose allegiance to Him is 
unwavering, which is given in an atmosphere that is surcharged 
with His principles, and which definitely endeavors to inculcate 
in its students unswerving loyalty to Him.’’ Its most important 
task, he says, is to secure and hold as members of its faculty men 
of sound scholarship, of winsome personality, of excellent teach- 
ing ability, who are genuine in their allegiance to the Christian 
ideal, men who are interested in the welfare, and especially the 
moral welfare, of the students, and who seek to send forth gradu- 
ates who are not only broadly and thoroughly trained, but who 
are also disciplined, responsible, high-minded, aspiring men and 
women. 

The president of a great state university said some years ago: 
“‘TIt must be admitted that nowhere in all the wide world is there 
a keener sense of, nowhere a stronger demand for, the qualities 
of personal force and character which inhere in the totality of 
personality and are entirely independent of tinseled acquire- 
ment—than here in America. Nowhere is there so pronounced 
a need for the plain article, man. The mere specialist, sharp as 
a needle and equally broad, will find poor acceptance. I doubt 
indeed if anywhere in the world, present or past, was ever found 
so large an opportunity and so natural a place for the liberal 
education in its fundamental sense as here in the land of free- 
men, who are free after a larger plan than the world has ever 
known.’’ The church college certainly has an opportunity to aid 
in meeting this demand, but the desired aid cannot be given in 
a way worthy of the church, and commensurate with the need, 
unless the curriculum teaching and facilities are inferior to none. 

Second, the church college should be supported by the re- 
sources of the church. By resources of the church, I do not mean 
a few rich men, who may become princely givers. There are not 
many Southerners like Major Millsaps in Jackson, or Stockham 
and Munger in Birmingham, or Candler in Atlanta, or Duke in 
North Carolina, or Woodruff in Georgia. But there are thou- 
sands able to give in such amounts as would reach an enormous 
total, and they are willing to give of their substance for what 
they believe is worthwhile. One outstanding characteristic of the 
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temperament of the American people is that they are willing 
almost to go without the necessities and near-necessities of life 
in order to gain luxuries and semi-luxuries. And it may be that 
we have tried to make education too cheap and too easy. The 
day is past, also, when foundations in the North are willing to do 
what was done in Nashville. Of the $36,000,000.00 invested in 
the Vanderbilt and Peabody institutions, the South has con- 
tributed less than $1,000,000.00. 

Educational foundations with their endowments dwindle into 
insignificance when compared to the most powerful and resource- 
ful philanthropic organization known—the Church. In the past, 
colleges and universities have exerted a primary attraction for 
persons wishing to dispose of large fortunes, but with the gradual 
development of our country and the increasing consciousness of 
social obligations, men of wealth are giving heed to other large 
projects of general importance, such as scientific research, public 
health, sanitation, mental hygiene, recreation, the fine arts, and 
education outside or beyond academic limitations. With these 
interests church and independent colleges must in the future 
compete—much to the distress of college presidents who by the 
exigencies of their situations are forced to leave the educational 
work in which their real interests lie, to engage in a desperate 
effort to secure outside funds. In fact, one of the greatest edu- 
cational extravagances of our day is that of wasting qualified 
educators in financial campaigning. As one veteran expressed it, 
we expect our college presidents to be ‘‘jesters at the tables of 
the rich.’’ If the church cherishes education, it must express the 
support of its colleges not only in prayer and mediation, but in 
substance. 

Incidentally, it should be said here that the Roman Catholic 
integration of church and school has probably produced educa- 
tion more satisfactory to that church, and support more sufficient 
for its schools, than has the system of any other religious organi- 
zation. To what extent any denomination consistently and 
actually supports its colleges is a mystery—but such lack of defi- 
nition cannot well continue. We must remember that, as some 
one recently said, ‘‘The givers to our private institutions are the 
equivalent of voters in political life. They hold the power, 
through giving or failing to give, to determine whether these 
institutions shall live or die, deteriorate or grow in excellence.’’ 
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Certain conditions today point toward the future, and make 
imperative a decision as to church policy in education. Knowing 
my own personal and inherited interest in the church, scores of 
church college presidents have talked frankly with me of finan- 
cial and educational difficulties. Denominational academies, 
once a part of the college, or acting as feeders to it, have been 
replaced by better equipped and more effective public high 
schools. These, in keeping with their place, turn students to the 
state university or to the well established independent college. 
Thousands of church members choose to send their children to 
state colleges, where without payment of large tuition fees stu- 
dents have access to adequate libraries, laboratories and other 
superior equipment. Prospective teachers, once largely found in 
church colleges, prefer to enroll in state normal schools and col- 
leges because of better facilities and instruction. Young and 
ambitious instructors look askance at the church college because 
they seek academic surroundings where they can carry on their 
own specialities to the advantage of both themselves and their 
students. Many college plants once adequate are now in dire 
need of costly renovation and modern additions. The legitimacy 
of profits from residence and dining halls—and even athletics— 
is questioned. Colleges of the same church are so numerous 
within a given area that church support is measured by thou- 
sands instead of scores of thousands of dollars. Trusteeship on 
some college boards carries with it no implication of knowledge 
of modern educational methods, organization, finance or needs. 
If these things be true, can we wonder that church colleges are 
confused and uncertain as to where they should affix that loyalty 
which gives meaning to the curriculum and atmosphere of a 
college ? 

On the other hand, we are told that church colleges through 
the friendly contacts of president, teacher and pupil provide a 
desirable atmosphere for many students capable of education but 
temperamentally unfit for life in larger colleges. The religious 
ideals of the home and church are maintained and strengthened. 
In addition to sound general education, effective training is given 
for later special studies, for the ministry, and missionary field, 
general social and public welfare, religious education and other 
altruistic service not emphasized by secular institutions. Despite 
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many admitted shortcomings, the small church colleges do pro- 
duce many notable leaders in all lines of endeavor. Manifestly, 
there is now and will be for years to come a place for the church 
college, for the state is not yet equipped to assume the education 
of all who qualify for college training. Note the tremendous in- 
erease of college students in the past generation. To be specific: 
during forty years, 1890 to 1930, our population has almost 
doubled. Registration in colleges has increased almost 800 per 
cent. In 1890, there were 200,000 students in public high 
schools, today there are 7,000,000. Today in colleges and uni- 
versities, there are 1,350,000 young men and women. 

But additional resources must be provided. A college is no 
longer a simple organization requiring merely one or two build- 
ings for recitation purposes, a chapel, and a dormitory, and a 
small number of teachers who rely upon text books in teaching 
through a limited curriculum. An examination of almost any 
college plant, of its libraries and laboratories, the academic train- 
ing of its staff, and its financial budget will show how compli- 
cated the business of college education has become. This increas- 
ing complexity is not peculiar to education. It is a characteristic 
of modern life itself. 

What has happened to us in the past half-century bears not 
alone upon the present but upon the future of the church and its 
schools, for education must project itself a generation ahead. 

Apart from the struggle for support, for buildings, for labora- 
tory and library equipment, there are other and more difficult 
questions as to what is worth teaching, how shall it be taught, and 
for what ends. 

For long generations, man crept slowly from point to point 
of progressive civilization, handing down to his children his 
record of the past as the foundation upon which to shape the 
future, but we of today, because of the development of physical 
and biological science, chiefly during the last fifty years, are 
forced to rely more upon the present and future than upon past 
experience. We are probably more remote from our grand- 
fathers of 1838 than our grandfathers were from the first man 
in recorded history. Repetitive society, recreating itself genera- 
tion by generation, after established and inherited patterns, no 
longer prevails. Ours is the singular position of pioneers in an 
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old world, armed as never man was before, not only with physi- 
cal endurance and spiritual courage, but also with engines fired 
by powers of the heavens above, the earth beneath and the waters 
under the earth. Through scientific discoveries we have appro- 
priated mighty forces which even one generation ago were re- 
garded as lawless, supernatural, or destructive, and have made 
them servants and ministers to our comfort. These fruits and 
goods are available to the rich man and also to the laborer in the 
field, but the time is not ripe, nor will it ever be, to say, ‘‘Soul, 
thou hast much goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry,’’ for progress brings increased obliga- 
tion and responsibility. 

This scientific or mechanical age, call it as you will, has forced 
those of us who follow education to revise our thinking. No 
longer can it be considered that the attainment of a degree, be it 
Bachelor’s, Master’s, or Doctor’s, indicates an educated man, 
full-panoplied for the business of life. At best, it can signify 
only that the graduate possesses a mind carefully trained towards 
the making of critical judgments. Education, we now admit, is 
continuous from birth to death, and must always project itself 
ahead. ‘‘The education of youth,’’ one authority says, ‘‘is a for- 
ward-looking process, one looking te a time when things will be 
different. With the rate at which knowledge changes all the way 
from physics to economics, it is important that the student’s 
attention be directed to the foundations of knowledge through 
use of which new materials are being discovered, or will be dis- 
covered, and which will develop in him the proper attitude of 
mind relative to movement of knowledge for the most active part 
of his life.’’ 

In this effort to develop critical judgment and the proper atti- 
tude towards a constantly changing body of knowledge, the col- 
lege faculty has engaged in a desperate—and may we say losing 
—struggle to outguess the student. Hence, we hear much argu- 
ment about efficiency, standardization, junior colleges, vocational 
training, aptitude tests, selective admission, the quarter system, 
education for citizenship, the Christian ideal of education, train- 
ing for world leadership, the religious impulse, education for 
symmetry, exchange of students, limitation of enrollment, mea- 
surements, prognosis, individual instruction, social and civic 
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responsibility, practicalizing the social sciences, reciprocity, 
higher education and world relations, development of personal- 
ity, unit sizes, personnel technique, educating emotions, colleges 
as educational laboratories, research, productive scholarship, 
creative education, the tutorial system, comprehensive examina- 
tions, departments, divisions, credits, honors, athletics, church 
yet non-sectarian interdenominational colleges, chapel atten- 
dance, freedom of thought, speech, and action, the educational 
value of beauty, student-faculty relationships—and shall teachers 
teach. 

The faculty enjoys all this immensely, and so, I think, does 
the student. He continues to escape the rapid succession of new 
curricula, new codes, new eras, and still loafs through college. 
His attitude seems to be that there is little really new in the 
world, that new deals have been made time and again, and that 
the world isn’t going to be saved in his generation, and if ever 
saved, it won’t stay that way long. Despite the educational 
traffic rules, the whistles and shouts of the policemen, despite the 
blinking academic lights, the one-way streets, the no left- no 
right-turns, despite the strident racket of extra-curricular activi- 
ties, the student picks his leisurely way to a college degree—and, 
oftener than we realize, to an education. 

As to the ends towards which colleges should work, Cardinal 
Newman has said that ‘‘a university education is the great ordi- 
nary means to a great but ordinary end; it aims at raising the 
intellectual tone of society, at cultivating the public mind, at 
purifying the national taste, at supplying principles to popular 
enthusiasm and fixed aims to popular aspirations, at giving en- 
largement and sobriety to the ideas of the age, at facilitating the 
exercise of political power, and refining the intercourse of private 
life.’’ 

This makes education a means of satisfying man’s aspirations 
toward whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honor- 
able, whatsoever things are just, pure, lovely, and of good report. 
Under such a conception, education is a social enterprise of first 
Magnitude, demanding the mobilization of all the higher forces 
of society, and in it the church college certainly has a part to 
take. 








THE COLLEGE TRUSTEE AND COLLEGE FINANCE* 


TREVOR ARNETT 
PAstT-PRESIDENT, GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD 


WHEN Dr. Snavely invited me to attend this conference he 

informed me that the topic to be discussed was ‘‘The College 
Trustee and College Finances’’ and suggested that I speak for a 
few minutes on that subject, with special reference to the respon- 
sibility of the college trustee in helping to raise funds, as well as 
to assist in supervision of investment. Since the subject is one of 
special interest to me and one to which I have devoted most of my 
life I am glad to accept his suggestion. 

During the past forty years I have learned that the chief need 
of the endowed college is money and I have rejoiced to see that‘in 
that period they have secured funds greater in amount than they 
had obtained in all the previous years of their existence. But the 
need at the present time seems especially urgent. As many of you 
know I have been looking into the conditions confronting these 
institutions and I find the situation serious. The decreasing rate 
of return on investments has greatly reduced income so that the 
colleges find their position somewhat like that described in Alice 
in Wonderland where Alice although running very fast with the 
Red Queen exclaimed ‘‘Why I do believe we’ve been under this 
tree the whole time—everything’s just as it was!’’ The benefits 
which should come from increased endowment have been nullified 
by a lower interest return. The depression has made it difficult 
for students to pay their expenses and has increased the attraction 
of the state institutions because of lower fees, so we see a greater 
proportion of students enrolling in the state institutions. From a 
study which I have just made of trends in tuition fees in about two 
hundred institutions, public and private, in all parts of the coun- 
try, I find that although the state schools have in the past ten 
years increased their fees more rapidly than have the private, yet 
the fees in the privately supported liberal arts colleges are on the 
average about three and a third times those of the state institutions. 
This differential doubtless weighs heavily with the student of 
meagre resources when he is choosing a college. Another diffi- 

* Address delivered at Regional Conference, Milwaukee, Wisc., Nov. 7, 1938. 
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culty experienced by the endowed college as a result of the depres- 
sion is the shrinkage in gifts. This difficulty is accentuated by the 
fact that the Federal Government is making large grants for 
buildings and equipment for the state institutions thus putting the 
privately supported college at a relative disadvantage. It is 
evident that the situation of the endowed college is not as favorable 
as we wish it were and we may well consider what responsibility 
rests on the trustees with regard to it. 


THe ROLE oF THE ENDOWED COLLEGE 


From the foregoing description it seems clear that the endowed 
college must have adequate support if it is to maintain its réle in 
our system of higher education. But perhaps the question may 
be asked: Why not let the publicly controlled institutions furnish 
all the higher education instead of approximately one-half as is 
now the case. The answer to this question will depend upon 
whether enough people are strongly convinced that there is need 
of a good private as well as a good public system of higher educa- 
tion. While in this country there might not be the danger which 
is apparent in the totalitarian countries that the government would 
use a publicly controlled system of education as a means of in- 
doctrinating students with its particular kind of political philos- 
ophy to the exclusion of all others, yet I am convinced that the 
dual system of higher education which we have has been a great 
advantage. Our state institutions have made and are making a 
magnificent contribution to our democratic system of education 
and deserve hearty support, yet they are in varying degrees sub- 
ject to political control and must keep the goodwill of those who 
vote their appropriations. The endowed institutions are free to 
test out new methods of instruction, to carry on research without 
reference to its immediate utility and to experiment, things which 
institutions depending upon public support may not feel justified 
in undertaking at public expense. If the results are favorable 
they can be used by both public and private institutions. These 
assets of the endowed institution are valuable and should be pre- 
served. If they are to be preserved it is clear to me that the 
endowed institutions must have sufficient resources to enable them 
to offer an education equal to or better than that offered by the 
state. The advantages need not be identical in character to those 
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offered by the state, in fact they may in some respects be of a 
different type, but whatever they are they should be of a quality 
to induce students to pay the extra cost. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF TRUSTEES 


These preliminary remarks bring me by easy and natural stages, 
as Mark Twain used to say, to the important responsibility which 
trustees of colleges have of seeing to it that the colleges have sufii- 
cient resources to support their programs properly. The purpose 
of institutions of higher learning is to advance and disseminate 
knowledge and an obligation rests upon their trustees to see that 
conditions are created which make it possible for them to carry out 
that purpose. This, however, does not mean that the trustees must 
concern themselves with the details of the educational offerings 
and their administration, in fact they should leave these matters 
to the president and faculty, who should be the best judges of what 
is needed in those fields. The trustees should pass upon the 
educational policy in its larger aspects and assure themselves that 
it is designed to give effect to the educational objective. When they 
have satisfied themselves on this point it is their duty to do every- 
thing in their power to secure the financial support required. 
President Hutchins in his book No Friendly Voice in discussing the 
relation of trustees and faculty, says it is not on a par with the 
relation of directors and staff in commercial organizations. ‘‘The 
faculty’’ he observes ‘‘do not work for the trustees, the trustees 
work for the faculty.’’ 

The trustees should be the best agents for making the college 
known to its constituents and prospective supporters. But they 
themselves must be fully informed of its aims and ideals so as to 
be able to promote and if need be, defend them. They should be 
thoroughly conversant with its plans and purposes, prepared at 
all times to make them known to anyone interested and also pre- 
pared to stimulate interest among those in a position to contribute. 
They should be able to correct false impressions, refute false 
reports and be zealous for the good name and reputation of the 
college. Without being obnoxiously aggressive they should seek 
persons able to give and acquaint the President with what they 
have learned. If desired they should be willing to accompany 
the President in calling on prospective donors. In these difficult 
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times, trustees can render no more useful service than to secure 
gifts from their friends and acquaintances for the support of the 
college. 

Every trustee should feel his own responsibility and not let 
the burden rest on a few members of the Board. To emphasize 
this personal responsibility certain definite geographical areas or 
businesses and professions should be assigned to each trustee. 
Thus a trustee who is a lawyer might be given the duty of suggest- 
ing to the members of the bar the desirability of having their clients 
include the college in their wills. Lawyers realize the importance 
of naming a residuary legatee in the contingency of the death of 
persons to whom bequests are made. They might properly suggest 
a well managed college as residuary legatee. They are often 
consulted by widows and minors regarding the propriety of mak- 
ing contributions. They can render a useful service by calling 
their attention to the needs of endowed colleges. I have stressed 
the importance of the trustees being informed of the purposes of the 
college and having faith in them. The President must see to it that 
the aims are clearly defined. He must use every appropriate 
occasion to acquaint the trustees with the aims and accomplish- 
ments of the college. I wonder how many trustees could answer 
correctly twenty-five questions regarding the work, history and 
needs of the college anyone of which an interested person might 
ask. To function properly and to be effective in securing gifts, 
the trustees must be alert, well informed regarding the college and 
believe thoroughly in its work. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SUPERVISION OF INVESTMENTS 


The other topic on which Dr. Snavely asked me to speak was 
the responsibility resting on trustees for supervising investments. 
It is essential that the trustee recognize his responsibility for 
securing funds for the college and it is equally important that he 
feel his responsibility for safeguarding the funds secured and for 
their proper use thereafter. The customary method followed 
in investing endowment funds is to place the responsibility upon 
the Finance Committee. The trustees who are conversant with 
financial affairs are usually selected for membership in this com- 
mittee and the almost universal custom is to give the committee 
power to make and change investments in its discretion. This 
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method is a logical and practical one. It makes it possible to 
act quickly when need arises. In some institutions the minutes 
of the Finance Committee are sent promptly to all the trustees, in 
others an annual report only is made and in others no formal 
report is filed. 

These are critical times with respect to the investment of funds. 
Suitable investments are difficult to find, and when they are found 
the rate of income return is grievously low. There is a grave 
responsibility resting on the Finance Committee to preserve the 
principal and an equally important and pressing responsibility 
to see that as large an income is secured as is consistent with 
safety of principal. To accomplish these results much time and 
effort are required. Where the trustees are unable to give suffi- 
cient attention to the matter themselves, they should secure the 
services of a competent person. The best advice is none too good, 
but the cost is often prohibitive in the case of the small college. It 
is entirely feasible for a detached skilled adviser to advise several 
institutions. If such a cooperative arrangement were made it 
should be possible to obtain good advice without too great an 
expense for any institution. The matter has been broached with 
some of the Foundations and the suggestion made that they sub- 
sidize a service of this character. However, because of the infer- 
ences which might be drawn regarding responsibility for such 
advice, the Foundations have not felt inclined to favor the 
request. 

While for purposes of convenience and in order to utilize the 
best financial talent in the Board the responsibility for making 
investments is placed upon the Finance Committee, trustees should 
keep in mind that the responsibility in the final analysis rests 
upon the trustees as a whole. For this reason I am in favor of 
sending the minutes of the Finance Committee to every member 
of the Board. Where this is done all trustees are able to follow 
the changes in investments and to express their opinions regarding 
them. If any of them have information which would be of advan- 
tage to the committee which they have reason to believe it does not 
have they should impart it. Trustees not members of the Finance 
Committee may feel reluctant to offer suggestions lest they be 
considered as meddlers. However, I feel sure that the Finance 
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Committee would welcome any helpful suggestions if given in the 
proper spirit. 

The trustees’ responsibility is not fully discharged when invest- 
ments are made. The portfolio should be reviewed frequently in 
order to keep it up to standard. A useful device for concentrating 
attention on doubtful securities is to make a special list of these 
securities and examine it at least once a month and oftener if 
conditions are changing rapidly. 

The obligation to preserve the assets of the college extends 
beyond seeing that its funds are wisely invested. If the operating 
expenses are not kept within the limits of available income and 
deficits are allowed to accumulate there is danger that permanent 
funds will be jeopardized. The trustees, therefore, must be watch- 
ful in this respect. Deficits may be unavoidable occasionally 
because of circumstances out of the trustees’ control but they 
should not be permitted to become a habit. 

In conclusion may I say that I am sure that I have not added 
much if any to your understanding of the relation of the trustee 
to college finances, but if I have given added emphasis to the 
importance of his responsibility in this respect, I shall feel repaid. 














HOW TO TELL A COMMUNIST AND HOW TO BEAT HIM* 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 
DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I AM a professor, but I am not here to give you ‘‘book learn- 

ing.’’ I am here to set before you, The American Legion, a 
problem which concerns all of us who love democracy and the 
ideal of liberty for which it stands. The problem is ‘‘ How to 
check Communism.’’ When I talk about Communism I know 
what I am saying. I have had a lot of experience with this 
menace. I know where it is most likely to appear, where it is 
most likely to take hold, and I think I know the best way to 
fight it. 

It was before The American Legion was formed, in fact it 
was in August 1918, that I met my first Bolshevik. We didn’t 
call them Communists in those days. There had been a big rain, 
that day, in Vladivostok, and down across the street car tracks, 
on Bolshei Ulitza (Russian for big street or Broadway) were 
tons of gravel and sand, a foot high, washed down from the steep 
unpaved streets that climbed the hill. I watched the Korean 
porters busily packing the debris in baskets, carrying it up, and 
patting it back into place to await the next rain. I climbed past 
them, on up to the great commercial school, where I was to lec- 
ture on American education to a great crowd of teachers, pa- 
trons, parents who were all school board members. I started 
at five. My interpreter finished at seven. Late into the night 
the questions continued. These people had revolted with Keren- 
sky. They had welcomed the Bolsheviks. But they appeared 
happy to have been conquered by the Czecho-Slovaks and glad at 
the moment to be under inter-Allied rule. I was curious about 
Bolshevism. What was the idea? What was it like? What did 
Lenin and Trotsky want? I was not long in suspense. 

After the lecture, a man stopped me at the door. ‘‘Good eve- 
ning,’’ he said, ‘‘My name is Wax. I did a year of graduate 
work in the States. Until last month, I was the Bolshevik Com- 
missar, here in Vladivostok.’’ You can imagine my surprise. 
I said, ‘‘Come on home with me. What is Bolshevism?’’ And 
this is the tale he told to me. 

* Address at the New York Department Convention of The American 
Legion at Endicott, New York, August 12, 1938. 
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Communism is not new. There have been forms of Commu- 
nism since earliest times, even in America. Note the tribes on 
the Indian reservations. But Communism as we know it was 
formulated by Marx, Engels and others less than a hundred 
years ago. They saw something wrong with the world. The few 
had too much, the many too little. As Wax said that night, 
‘‘Why should the rich have all the beautiful houses, pictures, 
rugs?’’ He even said wives. Karl Marx saw every few years 
that there was a depression. Wars were almost constant. The 
doors of opportunity were shut. Oppressed peoples and races 
were practically slaves. The Communists thought that such 
conditions need not exist. There could be peace on earth, good 
will to men, the good things of life could be more evenly divided, 
if only men would apply their brains to the conduct of their 
lives. 

This man Wax was making quite a sales talk. It sounded 
pretty attractive so far. ‘‘How do you plan to do this?’’ I 
asked. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘the trouble today is that men are 
divided into two classes—those who own and those who earn— 
capitalists and workers. 

There is an inevitable war between the two. There can be no 
compromise, no truce, no armistice, no peace. It will be a battle 
to the death. Men are fools to love the Fatherland, the Patrie. 
The workers of one country should be better friends with the 
workers of other lands than with the capitalists of their own, 
who are their only enemy. ‘‘ Workers of the world, unite!’’ 
read the Communist Manifesto. ‘‘ You have nothing to lose but 
your chains.’’ ‘‘Part of the trouble,’’ continued Wax, ‘‘is in 
the churches. Men go to church, and what do they learn ?—to 
be humble—to be patient—forgiving, to look to the future life. 
All this is grand for the capitalist. So down with religion, shut 
the churches, banish the priests.’’ This done, the Communists 
thought, and the decks would be cleared so they could build a 
new world. 

*‘And how are you going to defeat capital?’’ I asked Wax. 
“‘How are you going to win for labor?’’ ‘‘Very simple,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘We will use the idea of the Soviet. First we organ- 
ize all the workers into unions—unions of carpenters and masons, 
plumbers and railroad men, stenographers, cooks, librarians, 
teachers, nurses, professors, doctors, clerks ;—everybody in fact 
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except the capitalists. Then each local sends its delegate to a 
larger council, and councils to the highest council. There is no 
need for congress, legislatures, or elections. Everything can be 
accomplished by the unions. Lenin has organized a system by 
which the few can rule for the many. This is what we call ‘Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat.’ The Proletariat chooses its dicta- 
tors. After that it is dictated to/’’ ‘‘But what about the rich? 
The capitalists?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Where do they come in?’’ ‘‘Oh,” 
said Wax, ‘‘that is the cleverness of the idea. They have no 
unions, and if they formed them we wouldn’t recognize them.”’ 

Of course you and I remember how after this time the Kolchak 
government failed in Siberia, how the Bolsheviks took complete 
control. They never made any pretense of democracy. They 
seized the power. My friend Arthur Bullard, who was chief of 
the group with whom I served in Russia in 1918, said he was 
talking with Lenin in Switzerland in 1905. Lenin had outlined 
the whole Bolshevik ideal. Bullard said, ‘‘How are the Russian 
people going to do this? They cannot do it for themselves, can 
they?’’ ‘‘No,’’ replied Lenin, ‘‘they are too ignorant to know 
what to do, too hungry to have the energy, too subservient to 
dare.’’ ‘‘ And surely the Czar won’t!’’ said Bullard. ‘‘No,’’ said 
Lenin. ‘‘Then, who will?’’ asked Bullard. ‘‘I will,’’ said 
Lenin. The way they worked their way to the seizure of power 
was as follows: talk about peace, talk about social equality, espe- 
cially among those most oppressed. Talk about organization of 
labor, and penetrate into every labor union. Talk on soap boxes. 
Publish pamphlets and papers. Orate and harangue. Play on 
envy. Arouse jealousy. Separate class from class. Try to 
break down the democratic processes from within. Accustom 
the people to picketing, strikes, mass meetings. Constantly 
attack the leaders in every way possible, so that the people will 
lose confidence. Then in time of national peril, during a war, 
on the occasion of a great disaster, or on a general strike, walk 
into the capital and seize the power. A well-organized minority 
can work wonders. 

Now the Communist leaders have steadily insisted that Com- 
munism cannot live in just one country. Just as we fought to 
make ‘‘the world safe for democracy,’’ so they are fighting to 
make the world safe for Communism. They are fighting this 
fight today, twenty years after my talk with Wax. Every coun- 
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try must become communistic, according to their idea. So they 
have sent out missionaries. They have supplied them well with 
funds. They have won converts. These converts have been organ- 
ized into little groups called ‘‘cells,’’ each acting as a unit under 
the orders of a superior. It is almost a military organization. 
They attack where there is unemployment. They stir up discon- 
tent among those oppressed, particularly among the Negroes and 
Jews. They work their way into the unions, where they form 
compact blocks. They publish and distribute little papers and 
pamphlets. At the New York Times they pass out one called 
‘Better Times.’’ At the Presbyterian Hospital it is called ‘‘The 
Medical Worker.’’ At the College of the City of New York it 
is ealled ‘‘Professor, Worker, Student.’’ At Teachers College 
it is called ‘‘The Educational Vanguard.’’ These are scurrilous 
sheets. In one issue I noted twenty-nine errors of fact. After 
a recent address of mine they passed out a dodger attacking me, 
with a deliberate error of fact in each paragraph. These pamph- 
lets cost money, more than $100 an issue. The idea is to try to 
entice into their web those generous and public-spirited teachers, 
preachers, social workers, and reformers who know distress and 
want to do something about it. These Communists know what 
they are doing. They follow their orders. Particularly they 
would like to dominate our newspapers, our colleges, and our 
schools. The campaign is much alike all over the world. I have 
seen the same articles, almost the same pamphlets, in France and 
England as in the United States. 

You see, when it comes to fighting Communists I am a battle- 
searred veteran. But after twenty years I cannot tell one by 
looking at him. If only he were a tall dark man with bushy 
black whiskers, a bomb in his hand, a knife in his teeth, and a 
hand grenade in each pocket of his smock, I could recognize him. 
However, only the leaders proclaim their membership. The 
elever are silent, hidden, anonymous, boring from within. You 
can only tell a Communist by his ideas. 

Now the Legion loves loyalty. It upholds the American Way. 
It seeks to perpetuate democracy. As a patriotic power, alert to 
alien isms, it justly considers Communism subversive, and has 
taken up the fight. What tactics should we adopt? What plan 
of campaign should we map? The answer, as I see it, is to note 
the conditions under which Communism has come to flourish in 
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foreign lands and then do our best to see to it that these condi- 
tions never obtain here. 

Now what were the conditions that gave Communism its chance 
in Russia? These were, I think, three. First, widespread mis- 
ery, poverty and distress; second, suppression of freedom of 
speech and the right of meeting and assembly; third, general 
ignorance. These are the three conditions that give Communism 
a chance to flower and flourish. 

When you have abject poverty widespread, when people are 
out of work, when houses are damp, dirty, cold and crowded, 
when children cry for food, there you have a soil fertile for Com- 
munism. It is no accident that there are Communists in the 
suburbs of Paris and London, in Harlem, or along the water 
front in New York and San Francisco. After a drudging day 
of despair, the family sick and cold, the doors of hope shut, you 
can’t blame the unlucky for giving willing ear to the blandish- 
ments of the Communist propagandist, who says that Russia is 
a happy land with golden gates, flowing with milk and honey. 
When men are down they’! sell their birthright either for a mess 
of pottage or for a pot of message. 

One way, then, to fight Communism is to go in to the root of 
poverty and distress. Whatever you may think of certain 
aspects of the work of the present administration, you must see 
that in the program of resettlement, in the W.P.A., in the C.C.C. 
Camps, and in the National Youth Administration, President 
Roosevelt and his advisers have been helping the poor and dis- 
tressed. Some think we can never pay for it. Some think that 
conditions will be worse in the long run. We must admit, how- 
ever, that what they have done for the poor has been the most 
powerful blow against Communism. No matter what the na- 
tional government does, whether you agree with this program or 
not, the good American who wishes to fight Communism must 
lend every effort to clean up the slums, to assist the unlucky, to 
cure the sick, to care for the widow and the orphan. 

It is at this point that I wish to point out to you a misunder- 
standing, a mistake, that many loyal citizens commonly make. 
There are among us a good many people who by training, taste, 
inclination or vocation see much of the poor, under-privileged, 
and the sick. These are ministers and priests, social workers, 
Y.M.C.A. leaders, doctors, nurses, teachers and professors. They 
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see the effect of the slum. They know what the sweat-shop does 
to body and soul. Their wrath and indignation rises at the prac- 
tices of some of the worst of us. Then these men and women who 
know the seamy side of life, from the pulpit, in the press, from 
the lecture platform, in the college and university class, point out 
these evils and struggle to find some way of improving these con- 
ditions. Some are wise and advocate gentle and gradual improve- 
ment. Some are in a hurry and urge quick reform. You and I 
are likely to think that they are Communists, that their ideas are 
subversive. We may call them ‘‘red.’’ But whenever we do this 
we had better back up and think. They are not the Communists. 
The Communists, get a lot of pleasure out of our mistake. The 
Communists are glad to see us attack them, to quiz them, to ham- 
per them, to persecute them. Because in a way these zealots are 
the worst enemies of Communism. If we could clear up the worst 
of the slums and give help to that part of the population which is 
in genuine distress, which is what these zealots want, we should 
in one step have removed the most likely converts from the con- 
tamination of Communism. 

You have a second condition favorable to Communism when 
people dare not speak their minds. Let the right of assembly 
become abridged and sympathy follows the supposedly injured 
party. If an idea is so subversive that it cannot be talked about 
openly, how alluring it is likely to be when it is heard in a whis- 
per. When you cannot speak on the public square, you gossip 
down the alley. When you cannot meet in the open, you conspire 
in the cellar. Then you hear only one side. Then you think 
you are a martyr, and you may be willing to die for a belief 
which, because it has never been effectively opposed, may be 
half-formed and ill-considered. Ideas expressed openly are, of 
course, subject to the law of treason, slander, or morality. The 
people of the United States would not approve and adopt the 
Constitution until it was explicitly stated that the rights of 
“‘freedom of speech, or of the press; or the rights of the people 
peaceably to assemble’’ should not be abridged; and so far as 
fighting Communism is concerned, I think they are right. Noth- 
ing pleases the Communists more, nothing advertises them so 
much, nothing wins them more converts, than violation of these 
rights. 

But what the Communist is most afraid of is education. I do 
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not mean any kind of education, because you will naturally think 
at once of this Communist who is a college graduate, that Com- 
munist who is a Doctor of Philosophy, groups of college students 
who support and uphold Communism. Conversely, you can re- 
call at once many an unschooled illiterate who holds to the 
American Way. There will always be impractical intellectuals 
who look to the speedometer, not to the brakes. But Communism 
eannot flourish where all, or almost all, the people know a good 
deal about history, political science, and sociology. Communists 
advance their ideas as if they were new. They try to make 
people think that their plans are practical and workable. They 
don the sheep’s clothing of democracy trying to deceive the igno- 
rant, when they have not the slightest belief in democracy at all. 
The person who knows history will know better. The fallacy in 
Communism is not in the ultimate goals which they borrow, like 
peace, prosperity, social justice and human brotherhood, as in 
their practical plans for realizing these goals. The person who 
knows history and political science and economics knows that 
these plans have been tried repeatedly, and repeatedly they have 
failed. The same plans, and much the same tactics, failed in 
France in 1789. They fiiled again in 1848. They failed in 
Germany since the War, they failed in Hungary, they failed in 
Spain, they failed in Russia itself. They sought peace; they 
got war. They sought fraternity; they divided brother from 
brother. They sought social justice; they achieved more pov- 
erty, more misery, more distress. As one learned Frenchman 
said, ‘‘Communism can destroy capitalism but cannot replace it.”’ 

The person who is educated in the manner I describe learns to 
take a long look at the world. He sees the age-old aspirations of 
man for prosperity and well-being, for liberty of conscience, 
speech, property, freedom to earn and to spend, for equality 
before the law, and an equal opportunity for youth. He has 
watched the gradual development of these ideals, now advanc- 
ing, now retreating, now advancing again. He knows how the 
Fathers of our Country caught a new vision, how by compromise 
and adjustment they devised a new form of government and a 
new form of relationship between man and man. Of course it 
was not perfect. The idea was to build a little at a time in the 
hope that what they had done would persist. The educated per- 
son knows that social changes come very slowly. If you are in 
a hurry, as in Germany from 1919 to 1933, or in Spain, there is 
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revolution and reaction. If you try dictatorship, as in Nazi 
Germany or Italy or Soviet Russia, of course everybody has work 
but then you are only a serf. Up to now those who have been 
socially secure in this world have been only the slaves. The edu- 
cated man moves slowly. Heisinnohurry. The educated man 
moves steadily and persistently. He will not be lulled to sleep. 

So to hit Communism at its weakest point you must have edu- 
cation. You cannot fight an idea by banishing it. You cannot 
fight an idea by shooting it. Purges, ‘‘red scares,’’ teachers’ 
oaths, discharging professors, never stopped Communism. The 
only way you can fight an idea is by meeting it with another 
idea; and the only way you can meet it with another idea is by 
proper education. 

It is most fortunate for us that most of our children have a 
chance to go to school. It is fortunate for us that most of them 
ean finish the high school course. Let us make very sure that 
these boys and girls have a chance for a good education for mod- 
ern times, especially in the controversial and difficult fields of 
government and social life. It does not make much difference 
to me as an American what sort of Latin or Spelling or Algebra 
they study, but I do hope that they will learn what democracy 
is and why we have it; what life was like when our ancestors 
lived under tyranny, and what life must be like today in Russia 
and Germany, in Spain, Japan and Italy; what these liberties 
are that we prize; what these rights are that we must maintain; 
and what our corresponding duties must be. Let these boys and 
girls hear of the theories of social improvement. Let them know 
what Communism and Fascism think they are. Let them go 
right down to the bottom. Knowledge is power. 

DeWitt Clinton, who built this school system, had it right 
when he said that these schools were the ‘‘ Palladium of our free- 
dom ... the bulwark of our liberties.’’ Since his time these 
schools have grown in power and confidence. Every child has 
his chance. We have a strong and competent State Department 
of Education. We have the best system of school financing in 
the Union. Our school board members are able and competent. 
We have a grand force of teachers. Hold up their hands. Give 
them encouragement. Protect them from the narrow-minded 
zealot who would hamper them. That’s the way to cut down 
the Communist. 

There is, however, one additional consideration. Communism, 
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I am convinced, can flourish only when the soul of a people is 
dead. The wisest men from the time of the Greeks have sensed 
that we really live in two worlds, the world of sticks and stones, 
and the world of the intellect, the world of the spirit. When I 
was a boy I used to walk down the halls of Teachers College and 
there on the wall was an old engraving of the New Jerusalem. 
There were high walls, closed gates, and up the steep sides, out 
of the mud and muck crawled and climbed the poor mortals in 
search of heavenly bliss. When I see that picture it makes me 
think of what education should do. There is one world, a dog’s 
world, a world of bones and kennels and chains and muzzles, and 
huts and fights; and there is a man’s world, a world of ideas, of 
beauty, of thought. The one is base, the other good. In one, 
men are slaves, in the other, they are free. In one, there are 
oppressed and oppressors, in the other, all are equal. There is a 
land of the slave and there is a land of the free, and the passport 
to this happy land is a liberal education and a belief in power 
beyond one’s self. 

I hope for a world with bigger bones and better kennels, but 
I despair if that is all men want. Our people will perish unless 
we re-incorporate in our life the statement made one hundred 
and fifty years ago in our Northwest Ordinance, ‘‘religion, 
knowledge and morality, being necessary to the welfare of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education should forever be 
encouraged.’’ This accomplished, in this spirit, by the schools 
and by all other means of education—colleges, churches, clubs, 
organizations, museums, libraries, theatre and the press,—we 
shall have a happy people. We shall never be Communists. 

You of the Legion recognize the enemy. How shall we beat 
him? Relieve poverty and distress. Stand up for the rights of 
Meeting and Assembly and Freedom of Speech, particularly 
when you do not agree. Support the schools and foster in every 
way the study of history, government, and social life. Above 
all, support a liberal education, an education for men, not dogs, 
that we may enter and live in a world of ideas, of beauty, of 
thought. This should be the American program. It will cause 
the most of discomfort to our enemies; it will do the most to per- 
petuate and preserve the form of government and the kind of 
life which the Fathers of our Country willed to us and to which 
they were confident we would give our last full measure of 
devotion. 

















PEACE AND CULTURE* 


WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS 
PRESIDENT, LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


GOME years ago an obscure disease was rapidly destroying the 

cabbages in Wisconsin. Now the failure of a cabbage crop 
rates as a major catastrophe in that State, and so experts from far 
and near were sent for post-haste to combat the enemy. They 
examined the dead and dying plants; they consulted; they medi- 
tated, but still the scourge continued. Finally came one who paid 
no heed to the dead and dying, but who gave his entire attention 
to those which were surviving. From them he ultimately de- 
veloped a strain impervious to the trouble which wrought such 
havoc. 

Most of our international experts are holding consultations over 
the dying, and autopsies for the dead. They eagerly search for 
those elements which cause war, but pay little attention to the 
factors which even in major crises throw the balance on the side 
of peace. 

That there is a constantly growing demand for peace through- 
out the world is evident to anyone who has keenly observed the 
developments of the past few months. This growing peace influ- 
ence draws its strength from aesthetic and spiritual sources; from 
those great intangibles which enrich life and which broaden the 
intellectual horizons of the individual. As the intellectual com- 
petence of the race increases, it is to be growingly difficult to arouse 
war hysteria. 

Someone said recently that ‘‘by skillful and sustained use of 
propaganda, an entire people can be made to see even heaven as 
hell, and the most miserable life a paradise.’’ But such a state- 
ment takes universal ignorance for granted. People who through 
the appreciation of great books and great paintings and great music 
have learned what the good life is will never confuse it with the 
miserable life, despite what this person hopes. They will, further- 
more, realize the universality of man’s highest ideals. 

Many years ago, shrewd, gruff Thomas Carlyle, pondering on 
England’s gifts to civilization, wrote: 

* Reprint of No. 7 (Second Series) Franco-American Pamphlets, Ameri- 
ean Society of the French Legion of Honor, New York, 1939. 
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‘*Shakespeare is the greatest thing we have yet done. For our 
honor among foreign nations, as an ornament to our English House- 
hold, what item is there that we would not surrender rather than 
him? If they asked us, ‘ Will you give up your Indian Empire or 
your Shakespeare, you English?’ . . . should not we be forced 
to answer: ‘Indian Empire or no Indian Empire, we cannot do 
without Shakespeare! Indian Empire will go at any rate, some 
day, but this Shakespeare does not go; he lasts forever with us. 
We cannot give up our Shakespeare.’ 

‘“Before long there will be a Saxondom covering great spaces of 
the globe. Now what can keep all these together, so that they do 
not fall out and fight, but live in peace, in brotherlike intercourse, 
helping one another? This King Shakespeare is the noblest, 
gentlest yet strongest of all rallying signs.”’ 

Truly, Shakespeare is a rallying sign around which the peoples 
of the earth may meet in agreement and understanding. Bach 
the Composer ; Velasquez the Painter; Kant the Philosopher ; New- 
ton the Mathematician ; Victor Hugo the Novelist; they, too, are 
rallying signs; they, too, draw all men unto them in accord, no 
matter what the race or creed may be. The things of the mind 
transcend national boundaries. Literature and art and science 
have a universal appeal which should be recognized and utilized at 
this moment when the world seeks with almost hysterical eagerness 
for the road to peace. True education is the greatest bulwark of 
peace. Fortunately, governments as well as individuals are be- 
ginning to realize this. Secretary Hull, in a statement explaining 
the purpose of the recently organized ‘‘Division of Cultural 
Relations’’ in the State Department, says: 

‘‘At a time when international relations are as complex and 
intricate as at the present, it is necessary that an official agency 
of the government lend its aid and effort to the achievement of 
better understanding, mutual respect and tolerance between this 
nation and the other peoples of the world, on the basis of cultural 
and material contacts and relationships. The promotion of active 
student and teacher exchanges, the establishment of libraries and 
research facilities and the encouragement of all serious efforts for 
intellectual and spiritual intercourse constitute a significant and 
important instrument for peace between nations.”’ 
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It may not be presumptuous to suggest that the work of this 
Bureau might be made of tremendous value in the promotion of 
understanding if the State Department would see fit to add Edu- 
eation Attachés to United States Embassy staffs throughout the 
world. Every Ambassador and Minister has on his staff today 
Military and Naval and Commercial Attachés whose business it is 
to keep in touch with the latest developments in their fields in 
the countries where they are located. Certainly, it is equally 
important for each nation to keep in touch with what is going on 
in the development of intellectual leadership and effective citizen- 
ship elsewhere. If the United States were to take this advanced 
step in the direction of international understanding, there is little 
doubt but that we would soon find educational attachés in the 
various Foreign Embassies in Washington. That the educational 
institutions throughout this Nation would be eager to have the 
benefit of the cultural offerings of these men is obvious; and that 
they would give hundreds of thousands of American undergradu- 
ates a broader and more tolerant point of view relative to their 
fellows overseas is likewise evident. 

The French Ambassador, for example, is having a fine influence 
because of his contact with various universities, colleges, and 
educational societies in the United States. But, obviously, only a 
small part of his time can be devoted to this activity. If there were 
an Educational Attaché at the French Embassy who would spend 
the major portion of his time in colleges and universities, the 
results would be far-reaching. He might spend two or three 
days on a given campus conferring with faculty groups, partici- 
pating in round-table discussions with undergraduate leaders, and 
giving a formal address or two on contemporary developments in 
the arts and sciences of his country. If the Scandinavians had 
Educational Attachés in Washington, we could learn much of value 
concerning the Folk High Schools in Denmark, probably the most 
effective training-ground for good citizenship in the world. We 
could also profit from the experience of Sweden in its Forum 
System which brings one-sixth of the entire population together 
frequently for the discussion of basic problems. These northern 
nations have kept the peace better than almost any others. It 
would be well for us to know what part their fine intellectual life 
has played in this matter. The danger that a system of Educa- 
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tional Attachés might deteriorate into a mere propaganda 
mechanism could be obviated by avoiding the discussion of con- 
troversial political subjects. 

The Organization on Intellectual Cooperation at Geneva has 
already blazed the way in this field. M. Henri Bonnet has been 
the moving spirit in this enterprise, and although he has been 
assisted by leaders in the fields of science and arts from many 
countries, the French representatives have made the greatest 
contribution to the effectiveness of this enterprise. 

The most important Peace Conference ever held in America was 
one in which the subject was only considered incidentally. I 
refer to the Tercentennary Celebration at Harvard in 1936. Here, 
intellectual leaders from all parts of the world became in very 
truth Ambassadors of Good Will. Here all minor issues faded 
into obscurity, and only the search for truth appeared important. 
Here the deepest friendship and understanding was evident among 
men of many races and creeds. If that search for truth could 
enlist the interest of those who hold the reins of government at 
any given time, war would cease to be a menace. 

The value of the exchange of students and professors between 
nations cannot be over-estimated. Cecil Rhodes established a bond 
when he created the foundation upon which representative Ameri- 
can students spend three years at Oxford. Thousands of students 
from Europe, from China, Japan and Latin America register each 
year in American universities. In their Cosmopolitan Clubs and 
other international organizations, they are weaving a fabric of 
understanding which it will be increasingly difficult to destroy. 

The study of history in our schools and colleges can be made a 
great aid to international understanding if it is properly ap- 
proached. In the first place, the student should be given a com- 
prehensive view of the long procession of mankind from that day 
when it emerged from its prehistoric caves down to the present 
moment. It is of little avail to study the History of 18th Cen- 
tury England or of Colonial America if behind that experience 
there is not a complete background showing the age-long develop- 
ment of the race. Many of the false economic, social and political 
doctrines which find such ready acceptance today would have 
little effect if our youth realized that most of them had been tested 
and discarded along the highway of the years. Then, too, a broad 
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historic view would promote much needed courage, for it is evident 
that the world has passed through many other situations fully as 
critical as that we now face. The attitude of defeatism is not 
likely to exist in the mind of one who really knows history. 

Again, the study of history would have a much more wholesome 
effect than at present if the texts were cleared of propaganda and 
narrow nationalism. Take any one of the great wars or diplomatic 
contests and observe how differently it is treated in the school his- 
tories of each of the countries involved. What is needed is a 
world history written by a group of outstanding scholars from 
different countries working together. The results of their collab- 
oration would be a story of mankind stripped of deliberate inac- 
curacy and misplaced emphasis. 

To turn from the sordid to the beautiful things of life is to turn 
from war to peace. To glorify harmony in sound, in color and in 
form is to eliminate the discordant elements in life. It is not too 
much to believe that when we turn our serious attention to the 
things of the mind, which know no national boundaries, when rich 
and poor alike have the opportunity to explore and enjoy the 
world’s storehouse of beauty, the discordant clamor of the war 
makers will fall upon deaf ears. 








AMONG THE COLLEGES 


ALDWIN-WALLACE COLLEGE has been made a further 
contribution of $25,000 by Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Kulas for the 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, to be used for the addition of 
thirty studios, practice rooms and other rooms in the Kulas Musical 
Arts Building. 


DE PAUW UNIVERSITY will lay the corner stone for a new 

$350,000 natural science building, John H. Harrison Hall, at 
the University’s 100th commencement in June. The new building 
is the gift of the late John H. Harrison, prominent Danville, Illi- 
nois, newspaper publisher who died in 1930. He was an alumnus 
of DePauw with the class of 1890 and was a member of the Uni- 
versity’s Joint Board of Trustees and Visitors at the time of his 
death. 


HOoLtin S COLLEGE has received a grant of $35,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation to be added to the general endowment 
funds. 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE on February 10, the institution’s 

Founder’s Day, ended the second year in their four-year cam- 
paign to raise $100,000 to pay off outstanding debts and complete 
their building program. Each year during this four-year period 
they are to raise $25,000, and for the second time they have been 
successful in reaching this goal, their total this year being 
$25,156.26. 


ILLS COLLEGE 1939 summer session work will be concen- 

trated upon six fields: arts, music, child development, an 
education workshop, French, and the modern dance. The latter 
field will be taken over by the Bennington School of the Dance, 
which this summer moves to the Pacific Coast (July 1—August 
11) for the first time in its history. Work in the other five 
fields begins June 25 and ends August 5. In addition, there will 
be two pre-session allied enterprises: a Seminar-in-Residence, 
sponsored by the Mills Alumnae Association and the San Fran- 
cisco School of Social Studies, June 12-20; and the Institute of 
International Relations, June 20-30. Augmenting the summer 
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schedule will be semi-weekly concerts by the Budapest String 
Quartet, weekly recitals by Marcel Maas, pianist, and harp re- 
citals by Marcel Grandjany ; an exhibition of the work of Fred- 
eric Taubes, who will teach painting and drawing; and lectures 
and demonstrations in the other fields. The Education Work- 
shop has taken for its topic, ‘‘Creative Leadership in Edu- 
eation.”’ 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY has been awarded $25,000 
by the Charles Hayden Foundation to be used for freshman 

scholarships for the year 1939-40. Approximately one hundred 

scholarships will be available under the terms of this grant. 


RINCETON UNIVERSITY is to receive $75,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York to establish and conduct for 
the next five years an experimental program to provide its stu- 
dents with opportunities for creative work in literature, painting, 
sculpture and music. 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE announces a 
grant of $35,000 from the Carnegie Corporation: this amount 
will be added to the general endowment funds of the college. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE has received a gift of $50,000 from 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot, former head of the Department of 
Social Ethics at Harvard, for the Simmons School of Social 
Work. Since this year the school plans to abandon its four- 
year undergraduate program and become a graduate unit, the 
gift will be applied to an endowment fund to aid the school in 
public welfare training. 


E SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS at 
Wellesley College, Massachusetts (July 8-22) will draw men 
and women from all over the United States to consider the ques- 
tion ‘‘How Can We Make Democracy Work?’’ ‘‘The best 
answer we can make to the growing power and aggressiveness of 
European dictators is to achieve a successfully working economic 
and political democracy in the United States,’’ Dr. John Stewart 
Burgess, head of the department of sociology at Temple Univer- 
sity, declares in announcing the Institute’s plans. Dr. Burgess 
will serve as chairman of the conference leaders. Able experts 
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in economics and politics from a number of colleges will lecture 
on vital current issues and lead the members to discuss them in 
small groups recruited to represent a cross-section of society. 
Dr. Alfred D. Sheffield, professor of group leadership at Welles- 
ley, will be in charge of the round tables. Programs may be 
secured from Dorothy P. Hill, Director, Summer Institute at 
Wellesley, 22 Oakland Place, Buffalo, New York. 


(TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY is to be 

the host to teachers and laymen for a World Congress on Edu- 
eation for Democracy, August 15, 16, 17, 1939, to consider together 
the education of the citizens. President Nicholas Murray Butler 
states that ‘‘if education as the greatest moving force in the world 
is to strengthen and develop democracy, the ways and means of so 
doing must be considered from every point of view and in the 
broadest spirit. It is precisely this which the World Congress will 
attempt.’’ 


(TILTON JUNIOR COLLEGE has recently dedicated a new 

dormitory. Pfeiffer Hall, erected at a cost of $100,000, is 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pfeiffer of New York. Estab- 
lished in 1936, Tilton Junior College is an outgrowth of the 
famous Tilton boarding school which was founded nearly a 
century ago. 


SCULUM COLLEGE has received a gift of $275,000 from 

the McCormick family, to be known as the Nettie Fowler 
McCormick Memorial Fund in honor of the woman whose bene- 
factions to Tusculum College in her lifetime amounted to more 
than a half million dollars. 


At THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS AN- 

GELES there has been completed a new $27,500 wing of the 
University Religious Conference, an organization, founded in 
1928, in which student representatives of 13 religious faiths meet 
on common ground. The motion picture executive, Louis B. 
Mayer, gave $20,000 and the congregation of the Latter Day 
Saints Church contributed $7,500. The new wing contains a 
dining room, a large lecture room, offices and a patio with an 
outdoor fireplace. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE is this year inaugurat- 

ing a six weeks’ summer session intended primarily for En- 
glish-speaking students. It will be held July 5—August 16 and 
will be divided into three fortnightly periods so that students 
may attend for two, four or six weeks. The principal courses 
are: History—(1) Europe Today, a survey of national and 
international developments with special reference to the period 
1918-1939; (2) Modern England, a survey of political, social, 
and economic developments during the past century. ENGLISH 
LITERATURE—(1) Shakespeare, (2) The English Novel, a survey 
of developments in the period 1840-1910. Each course will con- 
sist of thirty lectures of one hour, ten lectures in each fortnight. 
A number of lectures of general interest dealing with English 
education, English art and architecture, English music, etc., 
will be given in the evenings. For detailed information, write 
directly to G. F. Hickson, M.A., Stuart House, Cambridge, 
England. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER celebrated on March 5th 

its 75th Anniversary. Under the leadership of Dr. John 
Evans, who had been appointed governor of Colorado Territory 
in 1862 by President Lincoln, a charter was granted to Colorado 
Seminary in 1864, and in the fall school work began. In 1880, 
the college was reorganized ; the name University of Denver was 
given to the degree-conferring body of the Colorado Seminary. 
Since then the University of Denver has had six chancellors and 
during these years the University has grown from a student body 
of less than a hundred to one of over forty-five hundred; and 
from one building to fifteen. On the Anniversary Program 
addresses were given by Doctor David Shaw Duncan, Chancellor, 
University of Denver ; Doctor Raymond A. Kent, President, Uni- 
versity of Louisville; Douglas P. Miller, Commercial Attaché, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Doctor Frederic L. 
Paxson, Margaret Byrne, Professor of United States History, 
University of California; Doctor Neil Carothers, Dean of the 
College of Business Administration, Lehigh University; Doctor 
Rufus B. von KleinSmid, President, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; and Doctor Francis J. McConnell, Bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER’S Department of Govern. 
ment Management in the School of Commerce and the Sloan 
Foundation are sponsoring the Citizens’ Conference on Govern- 
ment Management to be held at Estes Park, June 19-23, 1939. The 
purposes of the conference are to afford opportunity for discussion 
between the citizenry and public officials in government adminis- 
tration ; to strengthen citizen interest in the processes of govern- 
ment; to examine the problems of organization of citizen groups 
interested in raising the standards of governmental performance, 
especially in local government; and to provide the background 
information on the services of government which will enable the 
citizen to participate more effectively in improvement program. 
The general theme of the discussion will be: The Réle of Govern- 
ment in the Social-Economic Life of the Citizen. 


At THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY there has been estab- 
lished a trust fund by Mrs. Margaret Voorhies Haggin, of 
Versailles, Kentucky and New York City, in memory of her hus- 
band, the late James B. Haggin. It has been estimated that the 
yearly income from the fund will be between $25,000 and $30,000. 
President Frank L. McVey announced that ‘‘two scholarships for 
exchange with foreign universities will be established. This means 
that the university may found scholarships, lectureships, profes- 
sorships and subsidize publications of learned books and articles, 
or may accumulate through the years the funds for a building.”’ 


T THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, according 

to a recent survey completed by President Engelhardt, 69 
colleges and universities in 24 states and 5 foreign countries are 
represented by faculty members. Ohio State University leads 
the out-of-state representation for degrees held. Yale and Co- 
lumbia Universities have been the favorites to which faculty 
members have gone for doctorates. Foreign degrees have been 
conferred at Robert College, Constantinople; Paris University, 
Sorbonne, France; Toronto University, Canada; Ecole du 
Louvre, France; Universities of Berlin and Munich, Germany; 
and Edinburgh University, Scotland. 


E UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO celebrates the Semi- 
Centennial Anniversary of its founding on June 3-5, 1939. 
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[THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD is initiating this year ‘‘a 

six weeks’ residential summer session, specially adapted to 
the needs of post-graduate students and teachers from the United 
States and the British Dominions. The session is in the field of 
social studies and will consist of three main courses of lectures: 
one dealing with economic theory and institutions in Great 
Britain; another with political theory and institutions in Great 
Britain ; and a third with international relations. Each course 
will be under the direction of a distinguished Oxford scholar, 
and groups of lectures will be given by well known specialists. 
Seminars and opportunities for supervised study will be ar- 
ranged. Lectures on subjects of general interest, e.g., literature, 
education, art, and music will be open to all students.’’ The 
session will be held July 11—August 18 and is open to both men and 
women. For the complete program, write directly to The Sec- 
retary, Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies, Rewley House, Wel- 
lington Square, Oxford, England. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA has 

broken ground for a new school of architecture and fine arts 
and the Fisher art gallery. The fine arts building, given by 
Mrs. John W. Harris, will include an auditorium seating 225 
persons, air-conditioned lecture rooms, library and units for 
departments of ceramics, drafting, sculpturing, and decorative 
arts. The $180,000 structure is expected to be completed for use 
in the fall semester. Featured in the $50,000 art gallery, a gift 
of Mrs. Walter Harrison Fisher, will be exhibition rooms to in- 
clude her own private collection of rare masterpieces. Other 
quarters will provide for temporary exhibits for sculptures and 
paintings. Completion of the first wing on the campus of the 
Hancock Foundation for Scientific Research, composed of rooms 
moved to the campus from the former Hancock mansion, now 
permits work to begin on the unit for laboratories, auditorium, 
and scientific sections of the $500,000 structure, a gift of Capt. 
Allan Hancock. Ceremonies dedicating the new $30,000 Kappa 
Sigma fraternity house, which will accommodate 150 in its ban- 
quet hall, were held recently. 


WESLYAN UNIVERSITY has been made a second gift of 

$10,000 for scholarship endowment by Mrs. Emily F. Abbey 
Gill, of Springfield, Massachusetts. Mrs. Gill gave the university 
$10,000 for the same purpose last fall. 











EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES PURVEYING PEOPLE OR 
EXHIBITS 


The following is a preliminary list of non-profit organizations 
which in the course of their activities supply colleges with per- 
formers, lecturers or materials for exhibit. No attempt has been 
made to state here the full purposes of these agencies. 


AMERICAN MUSICOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Carleton Sprague Smith, President. Music Division, New York 
Public Library, Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street, New York City. 

Composed of musicians who have the scientific rather than the 
subjective approach to music. Its purpose is to arrive at the 
truths or facts of music. 

Musicologists are available for visits and lectures to colleges. 
Arrangements may be made through the President. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York City. 


Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director. 

Concert Project, Eric T. Clarke, Director. 

Exists to stimulate interest in music and the arts as a part of 
higher general education. To this end it prepares programs 
of particular interests to colleges and supplies these at cost to 
members of the Association. Experimental in character, not 
competitive, each of its offerings presents some feature not 
obtainable through ordinary channels. 

Circulates concert artists on national tours. (Annual pamphlet: 
Visits by Concert Artists 1939-40.) 

Arranges regional tours of varying duration for faculty mem- 
bers and others on leave of absence in the fields of music, 
drama, graphic arts, etc., also in subjects of general culture. 
(Pamphlets: Faculty-Artist Visits; Artists in Residence.) 

Cooperates with colleges in planning details of visits they have 
booked otherwise. (Pamphlet: Artists as Campus Visitors.) 


COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION, 137 East 57th Street, New 
York City. 


A. Philip McMahon, Secretary. 

David H. P. Magill, Business Manager. 

Organized in 1910 to further interest in art and appreciation. 
Support is derived through membership fees and endowment. 

Conducts a lecture bureau for its members and colleges. (Pam- 
phlet: Lectures 1939-40.) 
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FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION, INC., 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 


Dorothy F. Leet, Secretary. 

Speakers Bureau, Frances J. Pratt, Director. 

A research and educational organization founded in 1918 to in- 
crease the interest and understanding of American citizens in 
international affairs. New York and 17 branch cities present 
outstanding authorities in informal discussion of international 
events of the day. Maintains a Washington Bureau which 
follows day-to-day developments in foreign affairs and serves 
as a distributing center for information on international 
affairs. Research staff available for speaking engagements. 
Prepares kits of study material, including discussion pro- 
grams, charts and project suggestions. Publications :—Bi- 
monthly Foreign Policy Reports; weekly Foreign Policy Bul- 
letin; Headline Books; World Affairs Pamphlets. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, INC., 
2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Stephen Duggan, Director. 

Edgar J. Fisher, Assistant Director. 

In conjunction with its other activities operates a Lecture 
Bureau for the furtherance of international understanding 
and good will. The Institute has for a number of years cir- 
cuited distinguished foreign lecturers for visits of one, two 
or three days to the campuses of the various colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States and Canada. Most of the lec- 
turers represent international affairs and modern history. 
Visits by lecturers on other subjects are also arranged. 
Monthly News Bulletin; Handbooks. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSOCIATION, 8 West 40th Street, 
New York City. 


Clark M. Eichelberger, Director. 

National Speakers Bureau, Ruth Eastwood, Secretary. 

Organized to aid groups throughout the United States in getting 
speakers on international affairs. Mimeographed announce- 
ments on special speakers are sent to the Bureau’s mailing list. 


THE LECTURE LEAGUE, 415 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 

Muriel Nolan Delaney, Director. 

The Lecture League is the only national Catholic lecture bureau 
in this country offering the most distinguished speakers avail- 
able to all types of audiences. (Annual publication—1939-40 
Lecture Schedule.) 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, Fifth Avenue and 
82nd Street, New York City. 


Henry W. Kent, Secretary of the Museum. 

Extension Division, Alice L. Felton, Assistant in Charge. 

Lantern slides, photographs, cinema films, textiles, postcards, 
paintings and other illustrative material obtainable at a mod- 
erate rental upon written application or personal inquiry. 
Since the collection is constantly increasing, there is no 
printed catalogue, and lists and lectures cannot be supplied. 
However, for those who cannot come in person, a selection of 
material will be made, complying as far as possible with their 
demands. On request sets of lantern slides can be assembled 
to illustrate objects in the collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum and history and daily life in various countries and 
in the chief historical periods. (Special leaflets issued on 
each division of this service. ) 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 11 West 53rd Street, New 
York City. 


Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director. 

Thomas Dabney Mabry, Jr., Executwe Director. 

Has prepared and holds available thirty-three exhibitions of 
paintings, drawings, prints, sculpture, architecture, commer- 
cial art, industrial design, photography, films, and color repro- 
ductions. Acting as a ‘‘service station’’ the Museum circu- 
lates these to colleges and other organizations. Publishes a 
library of books on modern art. (Descriptive booklets of 
publications and exhibitions may be had free on request.) 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART FILM LIBRARY, 
11 West 53rd Street, New York City. 


John E. Abbott, Director. 

Exists for the purpose of collecting and preserving representa- 
tive motion pictures of all types, as well as of related material, 
with the object of making them available for study. 

Has six major series of two-hour programs of films—(35 pro- 
grams illustrating the history of the film from 1895 to 1935, 
circulated on both 16 and 35 mm. film) : (1) A Short Survey 
of the American Film ; (2) Some Memorable American Films; 
(3) The Film in Germany and the Film in France; (4) The 
Swedish Film and Post-War American Films; (5) The Work 
of D. W. Griffith; (6) Non-Fiction Films. Available with 
these are fifteen supplementary features and 22 shorts, also 
two single-hour programs: Great Actresses of the Past and 
A Short History of the Animated Cartoon. Each film is pre- 
ceded by explanatory information. Program notes, still 
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pictures, and music are provided. The rise of interest in 
documentary and educational films of all types will also be 
reflected in forthcoming programs extending Series 6, which 
already includes a two-hour program on the classroom film 
and much educational and documentary material. 

EXHIBITIONS OF NoN-F'1LM VisuaL MATERIAL: A set of 200 still 
photographs, mounted and labelled ready for hanging, now 
being circulated under the title ‘‘A Survey of the American 
Film’’ and the comprehensive display of documents, diagrams 
and photographs showing step by step ‘‘ The Making of a Con- 
temporary Film.’’ Similar exhibits such as on ‘‘The Work 
of D. W. Griffith,’’ ‘‘The Work of Georges Melies,’’ ‘‘The 
Animated Cartoon and Walt Disney’’ and others are in prepa- 
ration. 

CoursE OF InstrucTION: A College course on ‘‘The History, 
Aesthetic and Technique of the Motion Picture’’ consists of 
28 three-hour sessions given weekly in connection with Colum- 
bia University to a group of thirty selected students, and 28 
additional three-hour sessions for the projection of films. 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Carleton Sprague Smith, President. Music Division, New York 
Public Library, Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street, New York City. 

Barbara Duncan, Secretary. Eastman School of Music, Uni- 

versity of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 

Arrangements may be made for lecturers to spend a day or more 
at colleges discussing such problems as cataloguing music, 
folk song records, filing of phonograph records, appreciation 
of folk songs of various localities, methods and costs of repro- 
ducing music. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS, 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Everett R. Clinchy, Director. 

Herbert L. Seamans, College Secretary. 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews seeks to pro- 
mote amity, justice, understanding and cooperation among 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants. Arthur H. Compton, Na- 
tional Protestant Co-chairman, who has been particularly 
interested in the College Department, has recently said that 
this is the most urgently needed work in America today. The 
College Department acting as a clearing house for ideas and 
materials, welcomes correspondence regarding the formation 
of local conference or round table groups. 

Literature and suggestions regarding speakers will be furnished 
on request. Address inquiries to the College Secretary. 

News Bulletin (issued every two months). 








NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi, West Virginia. John 
W. Elliott, Secretary of Christian Education for the American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. 

Beaver College for Women, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. James 
Elliott Mooney (acting), Vice-president. 

Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio. Lloyd L. Ramseyer. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio. Frank 
J. Prout, superintendent of schools, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Central State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 
Charles L. Anspach, president of Ashland College, Ashland, 
Ohio. 

Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. Edgar 
Graham Gammon, Pastor, Myers Park Presbyterian Church, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Huron College, Huron, South Dakota. Herbert G. Titt (act- 
ing), Dean. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Franklyn Bliss 
Snyder, Vice-president and Dean of Faculties. 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. J. Ruskin Howe, profes- 
sor at Bonebrake Theological Seminary. 

Saint Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. Thomas J. Love. 

Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois. Guy Wimmer, Executive 
Secretary, Illinois Baptist State Convention. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. Deane Waldo Malott, 
associate professor in the Harvard Business School. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Francis W. Roys (acting), Head of the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering. 











ADDITIONS TO THE OFFICE LIBRARY 


ABSTRACTS OF DISSERTATIONS PRESENTED BY CANDIDATES FOR THE DEGREE 
or Doctor oF PxuitosopHy. Spring Quarter, 1938. The Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 1938. 198 p. 

ARNETT, TREVOR. Trends in Tuition Fees. In State and Endowed Colleges 
and Universities in the United States from 1928-29 through 1936-87. 
Occasional Papers No. 2. General Education Board, New York. 1939. 
113 p. 

BULLETIN OF LEAGUE oF Nations TEACHING. No. 5. Secretariat of the 
League of Nations, Geneva. December, 1938. 235 p. $.65. 
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RESOURCES OF SOUTHERN 
LIBRARIES Robert B. Downs, Editor 


‘<The volume is not a mere list of book titles. . . . It has been the 
aim ... to give highly condensed descriptions of entire collections 
of materials ... grouped both according to form—reference books, 
government publications, manuscripts, ete.—and according to sub- 
ject—language and literature, philosophy and religion, history, etc. 

. 2’—Journal of Adult Education. Covers collections in 318 
libraries in thirteen southern states. Bibliography, index. Ss82p. 
Cloth, $4.50. 


OFFICIAL MAP PUBLICATIONS 
by Walter Thiele 


‘*A valuable outline of map sources, painstakingly compiled and 
carefully written up, of particular interest to those engaged in re- 
search in the natural sciences. . . .’’—Science News Letter. De- 
tailed lists of contemporary map publications and government 
mapping services of the United States, Canada, Latin America, 
Great Britain, and five other European nations. Also an historical 
sketch (112p.) of the evolution of the modern map. 872p. Plano- 
graphed. Cloth, $4.75. 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 1938 
with ARCHIVES AND LIBRARIES 
Jerome K. Wilcox and A. F. Kuhlman, Editors 


Discusses the preservation of local historical manuscripts (the 
WPA Historical Records Survey, inventory of American imprints, 
microphotography); principles for the selection of materials for 
preservation; organization and preservation of manuscript collec- 
tions in university and historical society libraries; essentials in the 
repair and preservation of paper; training for public document 
work; the state document center plan; important foreign docu- 
ments (Scandinavian, British and French colonies, British Co- 
lumbia) ; official gazettes of foreign countries; etc. 429p. Plano- 
graphed, $5.00. 
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